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Tue first number of the Literary 
Gazette is now submitted to the pub- 
lic, in pursuance of the design announ- 
ced in the last number of the Analectic 
Magazine. From the lateness of the 
period at which the present plan was 
adopted, it has not been possible to 
make all the necessary arrangements. 
It is confidently hoped, however, that 
the future numbers will be found de- 
serving of public encouragement. As 
an indication of the views and inten- 
tions of the editors, the fellowing pas- 
— from the prospectus are annex- 
ed:— 

“ Experience has demonstrated to the 
editors of the various magazines which 
have at different times appeared in the 
United States, that monthly journals 
are not popular with our reading pub- 
lic. “There are perhaps strong rea- 
sons why they should not have receiv- 
ed a greater share of favour from the 
comimunity of late years. The esta- 
blishment of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews has caused a new era in 
periodical literature. Criticism, as it 
appears in their pages, is quite a dif- 
ferent science from what it formerly 
was. Its tone is more elevated, its 
ae gg more profound and compre- 

ensive. It does not content itself with 
an examination of the literary merits 
of a book, and the respective perform. 
ances of the author and printer; but it 
enters into the wide field of specula- 
tion and argument, treating less upon 
books than upon their subject matter, 
and bringing to the consideration of 
the subject great masses of learning, 
and a surprising power of analysis. Its 
disquisitions are generally of great 
length, and often display both depth of 


‘thought and extent of research: but the 


public is frequently left altogether ig- 
norant of the merits of the work, the 
title of which is pretixed to the parti- 
cular article. 

“It is plain that the number of pages 
generally given in a monthly journal, 
1s too limited to admit criticism of this 
nature without incurring one of two in- 
conveniences. A full review of a par- 
ticular subject must either exclude 
other articles, or be continued from one 
number to another at a risk of losing 
its hold upon public attention. In or- 
der to gratify all classes of readers 


** poscentes vario multum divers palato,” 
it is necessary th2i essays should be 
brief, and reviews confined to a rapid 
survey of the subject criticised, and 
such partial extracts as may seem to 
indicate the author’s object and style 
of execution. In spite, however, of all 
the efforts of its editor, a monthly ma- 
gazine will sometimes be overloaded 
with articles of too great weight for the 
slender vessel he is appointed to guide, 
and may sometimes contain an undue 
proportion of matter better fitted for a 
weekly or daily journal. For many 
purposes a monthly journai is too brief, 
for many others its periods of return 
are too remote. If it be the object of 
a literary work to make the public ac- 
quainted with the contents and merits 
of new books, with the progress of 
science and the arts, and with the ad- 
ditions that are rece ved to the stock 
of useful knowledge, it is evidently 
better both for the public and the au- 
ior of a new book or useful improve- 
ment, that the vehicle of information 
should be of frequent recurrence. If 
on the other hand it be desirable that a 
subject should be fully discussed, and 
the merits of some of the more volumi- 
nous works made known, the proper 
medium is a quarterly not a ncatihy 


journal. 


“ Under an impression of the ineflica- 
cy, for most valuable purposes, of a 
monthly journal of literature and sci- 
ence, the present editors of the Ana- 
lectic Magazine have determined to 
change its form and period of publica- 
tion. It will appear, in future, under 
the title of “ The Literary Gazette,” 
and will be published every Saturday 
in a demi-quarto shape. Each number 
will contain sixteen pages, and as one 
page will be about equal to three of the 
octavo pages of the late series of the 
Analectic Magazine, the editors will 
be enabled to give more than twice as 
much matter during the year. No ad- 
dition, however, to the present annual 
subscription will be required. 

“ The new series of the Analectic Ma- 
gazine will be conducted very nearly 
upon the plan of the London Literary 
Gazette, an excellent journal which is 
deservedly popular in England. It ap- 
pears to be the aim of the editors of 
that work to give in each number, some 





yj try. 


account of the most promising new pub- 
lications immediately after, and some- 
times before their appearance in pub- 
lic, interesting extracts from others, 
abridgments of the most valuable arti- 
cles in foreign and domestic journals, 
proceedings of learned or useful socie- 
ties, discoveries in science, improve- 
ments or inventions in the arts, essays 
on men and manners. Their success 
in the undertaking seems to show de- 
cisively the advantages of a weekly 
over a monthly journal. Without mak- 
ing any very lavish promises, the edi- 
tors of the American Literary Gazette 
think that they can assure the public 
of an intention to conform as nearly as 
possible to this plan. From the com- 
paratively small number of books pub- 
ished in this country, a greater pro- 
portion of foreign selections will be 
made. It is intended, however, to give 
an account of every new American 
book to which access can be had. It 
has hithertofore been a subject of com- 
plaint that sufficient notice has not 
been taken of American literature in 
American Journals. This defect has 
arisen in some measure from the want 
of sufficient communication between 
the channels of Literature in this coun- 
We have no literary metropolis, 
such as Paris, Edinburgh, or London. 
Books are published in every state of 
the union, but many of them never 
reach this city. It is manifestly the 
interest of authors and publishers that 
this state of things should be alter- 
ed. ‘They are solicited to send a 
copy of each new American publica- 
tion to the editors of the Literary Ga- 
zette. y 
“Essays upon the state of society and 
manners, upon the institutions, legisla- 
tion, and history of the United States, 
the biography of distinguished men, 
anecdotes and documents throwing 
light upon our anuals will be inserted 
whenever they can be obtained. Each 
number will contain an account of the 
proceedings of some scientific or use- 
ful society in Europe or America, and 
a notice of discoveries, inventions, and 
improvements. Under this head it is 
intended to givea priebnarre 
new patent that is granted, for whic 
purpose patentees are solicited to fur- 





nish their specifications. Of the fine 
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fur occasional notices. 

“ A part of each number will be ap- 
propriated to a department of Lav, 
under which head it is intended to give 
reviews of legal reports or treatises, 
an abstract of the most important le- 
gislative acts of congress and of the 
different states, when materials for the 
latter can be obtained; notices of the 
de@bions in the different courts upon 
important points, and the most remark- 
able trials before the criminal and civil 
tribunals. 

“Each number will also contain an 
analytical account of the chief articles 
in the new numbers of the Edinburgh 
Review and the other principal British 
Journals, of the French Journal Des 
Savans, Revue Encyclopedique, &c., 
in the North American Review and 
other principal American periodical 
works. 

“ thenumerous literary and scientific 
journals of Great Britain are still found 
to be attractive to the American public, 
and the most popular of our journals are 
in a great measure filled with selections 
from them. The Literary Gazette will 
possess the advantage of presenting 
more copious selections, and at a much 
earlier period than any monthly or 
quarterly publication. The following 
will be regularly received, by the pub- 
lisher, for that purpose:—Edinburgh 


Review, Quarterly Review, Journal of 


Science, Edinburgh Scientific Journal, 
Farmer’s Magazine, Monthly Maga- 
zine, New Monthly Magazine, Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, Consta- 
ble’s Edinburgh Magazine, Monthly 
Review, Eclectic Review, Repertory of 
Arts, Edinburgh Monthly Review, Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, Hunt’s Weekly 
Examiner, besides the most celebrated 
French Journals. 

“The page of the projected series is 
so comprehensive, that three times 
as much selected matter can be given 
as the Analectic Magazine or Select 
Reviews have ever heretofore contain- 
ed, besides the original reviews and 
American Intelligence above mention- 
ed. And an advantage will also be 
gained in the facility of presenting en- 
tire, and immediately after their im- 
portation, such smaller productions of 
the British press, as are usually repub- 
lished and read with avidity in this 
country. : 

“To conclude, the editors wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that the Li- 
terary Gazette will conform fully to its 
title as respects the nature of its con- 
tents. Politics, in the general sense of 
the term, will be altogether excluded 


arts it is hoped there may be materials | 





from its pages. Foreign news, unless 
of a literary or scientific nature, will 
be left to the proper vehicle, the daily 
newspapers. It is not intended, how- 
ever, that subjects of political econo- 
my, questions of internal improve- 
ments, &c. shall not be admitted. On 
the contrary, it is intended to devote a 
part of the Gazette occasionally to ar- 
ticles on these subjects, both original 
and selected, provided they are alto- 
gether free from the stamp of party po- 
litics.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Biography of the Signers to the Decla- 
ration of Independence. By John 
Sanderson. Vol. 1. Part 1. Phila- 
deiphia, published by Joseph M. San- 
derson for the proprietor, 1820. 

A more beautiful or instructive task 
than that undertaken by Mr. Sander- 
son it is not easy to conceive. From 
the lives of the humblest and most re- 
tired philosophy may generally extract 
a profitable moral, as naturalists tell 
us, there are few plants from which 
something may not be derived for the 
purposes of medicine or the arts. But 
of the founders or architects of empires, 
of men eminent for their civic virtues, 
the great lights which are hung out in 


the moral world for the guidance of 


mankind, the biography cannot be too 
often dwelt upon or too widely disse- 
minated. Their glory is interwoven 
with that of their country; their fate, 
often striking and romantic, is con- 
nected with her’s, and history is thus 
stript of some of its most repulsive 
qualities, and presented in a more en- 
gaging form to the contemplation of 
those who may hereafter be called up- 
on to act prominent parts on the thea- 
tre of life. And assuredly no body of 
patriots ever merited a more signal 
commemoration than those illustrious 
men by whom the independence of our 
republic was proclaimed and achieved. 
No brighter examples of all the virtues 
that dignify human nature could be 
held up for the imitation of posterity. 
There have been doubtless as ardent 
votaries of freedom, as profound think- 
ers, a8 experienced statesmen, and as 
good men, as the members of the revo- 
lutionary congress, taken individually, 
but the world has probably never seen 
a more perfect specimen of a republi- 
can asseml.ly. Modern history, at least, 
can exhibit nothing at all comparable 
to their patriotic devotion, their chaste 
and rational love of liberty, their saga- 
city and wisdom in council, and their 





firmness an. intrepidity in the midst 
of dangers and difficulties. In the ex- 
emption of their deliberations from tar- 
bulence and confusion, and of their ac- 
tions from those excesses which seem 
almost inseparable from the first put- 
ting forth-of republican strength, they 
were certainly unprecedented. To find 
parallels to them in these and other 
features of their political history, we 
must neither look to the English par- 
liaments under the commonwealth, nor 
to the French revolutionary assemblies. 
they had neither the wild and head- 
long enthusiasm, the intolerance and 
inconsistencies of the one, nor the pu- 
ling and canting hypocrisy, or the vin- 
dictiveness of the other; and exactly 
in proportion to their abstinence from 
all clamour and outrage, was the solid 
strength of their patriotism and repub- 
licanism. No men ever worshipped at 
the shrine of liberty with greater fer- 
vour; but the painted and meretricious 
idol, that “ showed the eyes and griev- 
ed the hearts” of the French revolu- 
tionists, had no charms for their pure 
taste. Neither the pious frauds of 
Cromwell, nor the power of Napoleon, 
could have prevailed with them. Well 
might Lord Chatham exclaim, “ For 
myself [ must declare and avow, that 
in all my reading and observation up- 
on history, and it has been my favou- 
rite study, I have read Thucydides, and 
have studied and admired the master 
states of the world, that for solidity 
of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion, under such a com- 
plication of difficuit circumstances, no 
nation or body of men can stand in pre- 
ference to the general congress at Phi- 
ladelphia. All attempts to impose ser- 
vitude upon such men, to establish des- 
potism over such a mighty continental 
nation, must be vain and fatal.”’ 

No book could be put into the hands 
of a republican community like ours, 
with a better prospect of advantage, 
than one which should simply but faith- 
fully portray the talents and virtues, 
the services and sufferings, of the re- 
volutionary patriots. ‘Lhe great fault 
with the course of reading ‘heretofore 
“ecg by the youth of this country, 
1as been that it led them from the stu- 
dy of their own history to the worship 
of the gods of other nations. It had a 
tendency to make them any thing but 
republicans and Americans. ‘There are 
many respectable names in English 
history, but we want examples of de- 
mocratical not monarchical excellence. 
Literature, and the fine rts, have re- 
cently been employed in embellishing 
our annals, and it is impossible but that 
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the effect upon the public sentiment 
must have been favourable to the ad- 
vancement of patriotism. Who is there 


that has seen Trumbull’s —s of |, 


the declaration of independence with- 
out feeling his attachment to the re- 
public, and his admiration of republi- 
can virtues freshened and invigorated? 
Who has contemplated the majestic fi- 
gure of Washington in Sullv’s picture 
of the battle of Trenton, and called to 
mind that gloomy period of the revo- 
lution, and the shadows and darkness 
that rested upon the good cause, and 
the genius and valour by which they 
were dispelled, and the undespairing 
devotion, the firmness, the purity, the 
surpassing excellence of that unrival- 
led man, without a renewed conviction 
of the immeasurable superiority of a 
character like his over the mere con- 
querors and monarchs of the earth? 

The book before us is calculated 
to attract attention to its subject, 
by the uncommon beauty of its typo- 
graphical execution, and the splendour 
of its embellishments. It is, indeed, 
one of the handsomest books that has 
issued from an American press, and 
does great credit to the engraver and 
printer. We cannot bestow the same 
praise upon the literary execution, but 
the author informs us 

«This number is offered under dis- 
advantages which may not exist with 
the succeeding ones. Besides, being 
the first pages that I have prepared for 
public notice, they have been composed 
during the nights of a few months, and 
deprived of the benefits of revision, 
correction, or consultation. There are, 
therefore, many superfluities I should 
have retrenched, many useful additions 
I should have made, witha more ex- 
tensive reading and reflection.” 

This plea is obviously insufficient to 
excuse the imperfections of a work 
which, from its subject, is one of na- 
tional importance. If more extensive 
reading and reflection were requisite, 
they might perhaps have been attained 
by the author by a delay of publication; 
nor do we see why he was necessarily 
deprived of the benefits of revision or 
correction. It is many months, we be- 
lieve, since his project was announced; 
and the public would, we have nodoubt, 
have waited many more to give him an 
opportunity of reviewing his labours, 
and freeing them from errors. The 


work is really disfigured by many blem- 
ishes of style, principally arising from 
an apparent ambition of fine writing. 
It would have been well if the author’s 
manner had resembled more closely the 
simple and unadorned strength of his 


heroes. We find too many such pas- 
sages as these. 


No professional cook, it is said, by the va- 
rious arts of his culinary science, regaled 
the fastidious senses of the epicurean, or ap- 
peased the incontinence of the glutton. The 
generous wine had not yet grown old in tie 
cellars of their provident ancestors; and no 
dwellings, more splendid than the temples 
of the divinity, with imposing and magnifi- 
cent columns, with imperial arches, and as 
piring domes, arrested the eye of the archi- 
tect, or poured from their spacious halls the 
suppliceting crowd. 

They were surrounded on all sides by the 
images of freedom; and, when the happiness 
of their condition had solicited the regards of 
royalty, she appeared amonz them de vested 
of her illusions, and clad in the habiliment: 
of oppression; and these, too, of the most 
disgusting deformity. 

Like the gods of Epicurus they (i. e the 
British nation,) seem, in their ambrosial fe- 
licity, to have been regardless of their chil 
dren, unless, to inspire them with humility 
and awe, they sometimes bombarded them with 
thunder-bolts, or terrified them with storms. 

His communications to the general assem- 
bly, and his correspondence as president o 
con¢ress, are titles of no ordinary commen 
dation. Of extensive erudition he has given 
no positive testimony. His knowledge was 
practical and familiar. He neither penetra- 
ted the intricacies of profound research, nor 
did he mount inaccessible elevations. 

Corruption may be luminous in the dark, 
but of solid bodies the fire is struck out by 
collision. There was besides no trade or 
occupation which produced, at that period, 
in the colonies, an opprobrious distinction; 
commercial pursuits were especially the 
avenues to wealth and to honours, and po- 
verty was endured with impunity. 

Of incorrect forms of expression, and 
the employment of words in an unusual 
manner, there are many instances. In 

page Ixxx, we are told that “the first 
impressions” “was gloomy.” In page 
cil, that our forefathers “ murmured 
with the loudest importunity against 
heaven.” In page li, that letters “con- 
vert the ambition of the opulent and 
idle into the channel of utility; page 
exxvili, “the extensive country abe 
were but a section,” &c.; page clxiv, 
“ provoked the irrevocable fury of the 
populace;” page ccxiii, military stores 
carried away are called “ objects sub- 
orned;” page 25, Washington, it seems, 
“discovered an insubordination of feel- 
ing, which the historian will not fail to 
enumerate amongst the virtues of that 
great man.” Many more of this de- 
scription of foceeges might be pointed 
out, but we have neither room nor in- 
clination to pursue the detail. Speak- 
ing of the treaty made by William 
Penn with the Indians, tie author adds, 
“The only one, it may be observed, 





that was not sanctioned by the forma- 


lity of an oath, and the only one per- 
haps that was observed with a sacred 
and inviolable fidelity.” ‘The obser- 
vation was made long ago by Voltaire, 
and has been repeatedly quoted since. 
The passage in page Ixxi, “ Yor, by the 
same arts, by which liberty is vindica- 
ted, it must be propagated and main- 
tained,”’ bears a strong resemblance to 
aremark of Sallust-—* Nam imperium 
facile iis artibus retinetur quibus ini- 
tio partum est.” ‘The principal fault, 
after these of style, is the dispropor- 
tionate and needless length of the in- 
troduction, which occupies 224 out of 
267 pages of which the volume is com- 
posed. It was surely unnecessary, af- 
ter so much has been written on the 
sudject, to give us a minute account of 
the settlement of these states, of the 
character of the inhabitants, and their 
wars with the French and Indians. If 
any thing introductory were required, 
it was a brief sketch of the causes which 
led to the declaration of independence, 
and of the progress of the desire of eman- 
cipation in and out of congress. Of the 
civil proceedings very little notice is ta- 
ken, and too much room is given to the 
detail of military operations. With all 
its faults, however, this is an interest- 
ing book, and we have no doubt the suc- 
ceeding volumes will be found worthy 
of public patronage. '! he author has ex- 
exerted a laudable industry to procure 
authentic materials; his sentiments ere 
uniformly correct and patriotic; and his 
errors of style are such as greater prac- 
tice in composition will probably re- 
move. 

Besides an introduction, as we have 
observed, of considerable length, this 
volume contains the life of Hancock, 
the celebrated president of the memo- 
rable congress. John Hancock was 
born in the year 1737, in a dwelling 
which now forms part of the farm of 
the venerable John Adams. His an- 
cestors were men of considerable note, 
and he himself was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he received a degree. 
After quitting college, he entered the 
counting-honse of a wealthy uncle, who 
died shortly afterwards, leaving him 
sole heir to a magnificent fortune.— 
Having attracted the notice of Samuel 
Adams, he was introduced by him into 
public life, and elected a representa- 
tive to the general assembly in 1776, 
at a period when the designs of the 
British ministry had awakened the in- 
dignation of the people. The follow- 
ing extract will show how early his op- 
position began to British encroachment. 


The first provocation of the British go- 
vernment which created a spirit of civil dis- 
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cord amougst her provinces, was the impo- 
sition of duties upon the importation of fo- 
reigu merchandize, and other injuries impair- 
ing the prosperity of the colonial commerce. 
Upon which occasion, all the address and 
diligence of Mr. Hancock, in opposition to 
a system of legislation so rapacious and ty- 
rannical, were exerted. It was by his agen- 
cy, and that of a few other citizens of Bos- 
ton, that for the purpose of procuring a re- 
vocation of these duties, associations were 
instituted to prohibit the importation of Bri- 
tish goods; a policy, which soon afterwards 
being imitated in the other colonies, first 
served to awaken the apprehensions of the 
people, and to kindle those passions that 
were essential to the success of the war and 
the preservation of their liberties. For, the 
agitation of this subject produced, indeed, 
no common animosity, and in some instan- 
ces acts of atrocity and outrage; of which 
may be mentioned amongst the most conspi- 
cuous, the case of Mr. Otis, a gentleman 
very eminently distinguished, at that time, 
for his eloquence and many excellent ac- 
complishments, who, at the instigation of a 
British officer, was assailed by a band of ruf- 
fians, with a violence which impaired his 
reason and accelerated his death. 

About the same time, a vessel of Mr. 
Hancock, being loaded, it was said, in con- 
travention of the revenue Jaws, was seized, 
by the custom house officers, and carried un 
der the guns of an armed vessel, at that time 
in the harbour, for security; but the people, 
exasperated by this offensive exertion of au- 
thority, assembled and pursuing the officers, 
beat them with clubs, and drove them aboard 
their vessels, or toa neighbouring castle, 
where they fled for protection. The boat of 
the collector was then burnt in triumph, by 
the mob, and the houses of some of his most 
obnoxious adherents were, in the first trans- 
portsof this popularfury, razed tothe ground. 

These riotous proceedings were, indeed, 
reprobated by the legal authorities, and in- 
structions given for the punishment of the 
offenders, but the resentments of the people 
were, nevertheless, violently excited; and 
Hancock, although his name only was con- 
nected with the transaction, derived from it 
an increase of popularity. This occurrence 
is especially worthy of notice, as being one 
of those original causes, which precipitated 
to a crisis, the contentions subsisting be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. 

The governor of the province, under pre- 
tence of maintaining the order of the town, 
of protecting the officers of the revenue, and 
of preventing a recurrence of similar com- 
motions, introduced, soon after these events, 
into Boston, several regiments of British 
troops; a measure that more than all others, 
at this early period of their disaffections, 
served to irritate the inhabitants and nour- 
ish the seeds of rebellion; fur men who are 
bred up to a military life, for the most part, 
assume an imperious and insolent superio- 
rity over the civil orders of the community, 
and usually claim by profession an exemp- 
tion from the ordinary rules and sensibili- 
ties of humanity. In the present instance, 
they were prepossessed with degrading sen- 





timents of the people amongst whom they 


were stationed, and by a special discipline, 
prepared for acts of violence and ferocity. 
They had besides grown old in battles, and 
were practised in the occupation and horrors 
of war and bloodshed. The inhabitants, on 
the other hand, independent of the feelings 
inspired by the insulting aspect and parade 
of foreign troopsin their city, regarded them, 
on this occasion, as the instruments of a ty- 
ranny, which all the miseries and everlasting 
infamy of servitude, forbid them to endure; 
and, under the empire of these sentiments, 
embittered very frequently by contumelious 
expressions, which men more promptly re- 
sent than real injuries, the parties did not 
long abstain from acts of injury and outrage. 

On the evening of the 5th of March 1770, 
a small party of the British soldiers parading 
in King street, and being assailed by a tu- 
multuary assemblage of the people, with 
balls of snow and other accidental weapons, 
fired upon them by the order of their officer, 
to disperse them. Upon this occasion seve- 
ral of the crowd were wounded and a few 
were killed. ‘his affray is usually termed 
‘* the massacre of Boston,”’ and although ori- 
ginating in the provocations of the mob, was 
regarded by the people as an act of atroci- 
ous iniquity, which required an immediate 
and signal revenge. The tolling of bells 
and the clamours of the inhabitants soon 
spread the alarm through the town, and the 
multitude, with whatever arms fury admi- 
nistered, and with the usual impetuosity of 
popular rage and resentment, flocked in 
from all sides. But during the first moment 
of stupefaction or confusion, occasioned by 
the unusual and sanguinary sceve—for this 
was the first effusion of blood since the ori- 
gin of their contentions—the offenders were 
withdrawn; and by this interception of their 
rage, by the intervention of individuals of 
the popular party, and by the assurances of 
the governor that the guilty were arrested 
for the punishm«at of the Jaws, all further 
acts of violence were prevented. 

An assembly of the citizens was convened 
on the succeeding day, principally by the 
instigation of Mr. S. Adams; and Mr. Han- 
cock, with some others, appointed to request 
of the governor, a removal of the British 
troops from the town. This, the governor, 
by interposing the plea of insufficient au- 
thority, and by other arts of prevarication, 
endeavoured to evade. A second commit- 
tee being then selected, of which Hancock 
was chairman, voted the excuse inadmissi- 
ble, and by a more peremptory tone of ex- 
postulation urged and obtained their remo- 
val. The prominence and instrumentality 
of Mr. Hancock in this emergency affords 
no vague evidence of the high estimation in 
which he was, at that period, held by bis 
countrymen. 


On this occasion he delivered a pub- 
lic oration, some extracts from which 
are given by Mr. Sanderson. fHlis re- 
putation was, however, soon afterwards 
attacked by calumnious reports. 

Conscious of the fatal influence of his po- 
pularity to the designs of the British govern- 
ment, the governor of the province, had en- 
deavoured by studied civilities or by direct 


overtures, made, it was said, at the instiga- 
tion of lord North the prime minister, to pro- 
cure his disaffection to the interests of the 
provincial party: and by the malevolence of 
rivals, or an insidious artifice of the enemy, 
joined to the natural proneness of mankind, 
to aggravate the imperfections of their fel- 
low creatures, reports were soon spread de- 
trimental to his fame. 

The seductions of the governor, he was 
said to have resisted with too little asperity; 
to have violated, on some occasions, the non- 
importation agreement; and even to have so- 
licited a contract for supplying the British 
army with provisions. These imputations 
were founded upon no external evidence, 
but were circulated with such sedulous ma- 
lignity, and at a time in which parties were 
loud, clamorous and malevolent, that even 
those who were secure of the integrity of his 
principles, feared, from these arts, a dimi- 
nution of his zeal for the liberties of his coun- 
try. His manners also and habits of life, 
though exempt from all ins 'nce and pride 
or prodigality, savoured more, it was said, 
of the magnificence of the courtier, than of 
republican severity; and his wealth was sup- 
posed too great for democratic simplicity or 
popular predilections. Connected with these 
appearances, were some political occurren- 
ces, which bad no tendency to appease the 
animosities of his rivals, or check the inso- 
lence of slander. 

The provincial assembly, that it might be 
more subservient to ministerial authority, 
when remote from the vigilance or commo- 
tions of a populous city, had been transfer- 
red to Cambridge. This measure produced 
a vehement altercation with the governor, 
who after several sessions, yielded to the 
importunities of the members of returning 
to Boston, with the provision that “the right 
of convening elsewhere should be expressly 
admitted.” Upon this question, Hancock 
voted with the majority, and in opposition to 
his friend and colleague, Adams, who stre- 
puously opposed the proposition. The lat- 
ier of these patriots being severe and sar- 
castic in debate, the former petulant and 
impatieut of coutradiction; a division of sen- 
timent produced, therefore, a transient in- 
termission of their intercourse and friend- 
ship, with a fierce and defamatory collision 
amongst their adherents. But to those who 
reside in a free government it need scarce- 
ly be observed how little credit is due to the 
malicious recriminations. of party spirit; 
these are inseparable ingredients of popular 
distinction, and are regarded without alarm, 
especially in the lives of those who have been 
willing to provoke the censure of the multi- 
tude by meriting their homage. 

Of these two popular leaders, the man- 
ners and appearance were in direct opposi- 
tion, notwithstanding the conformity of their 
political principles. and their equal devotion 
to the liberties and indepeadence of their 
country; and this dissimilarity tended no 
doubt to aggravate the passions and animo- 
sities of their adherents. Mr. Adams was 
poor, and in his dress and manners, simple 
and unadorned. Hancock, on the other 


hand, was numbered with the richest indivi- 





duals of his country. His equipage was 
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splendid and magnificent’ and such as at 
present is unknown in America. His appa- 
rel, was sumptuously embroidered with gold 
and silver and lace, and all the other decora- 
tions fashionable amongst men of fortune of 
that day; he rode, especially upon public oc- 
casions, with six beautiful bays, and with 
servants in livery. He was graceful and 
prepossessing in manners, and very passion- 
ately addicted to what are called the elegant 
pleasures of life, to dancing, music, con- 
certs, routs, assemblies, card parties, rich 
wines, social dinners and festivities; all 
which the stern republican virtues of Mr. 
Adams regarded with indifference, if not 
with contempt. 

He had been appointed, at anearlier period 
of his political career, speaker of the pro- 
vincial assembly, and bis election, in a writ- 
ten communication from the governor, was 
disapproved: he had been chosen in 1767 to 
the executive council, and experienced, in 
that office, the same bonourable rejection. 
This disapprobation, which had been conti- 
nued for many years and had become, by 
repetition, essential to his fame, was now 
suddenly suspended, and the nomination to 
the council was approved; which was re- 
garded as no equivocal evidence of the de- 
pravation of his principles. To counteract 
the effect of this invidious immunity, and 
other unprovoked civilities of the governor, 
Mr. Hancock refused his seat amongst the 
counsellors, and pronounced, soon after- 
wards, his oration of the 5th of March, to 
which I have already referred. A declara- 
tion of his sentiments, so explicit, furnished 
him a victorious and honourable vindication, 
and contributed in no small degree to the 
renovation of his popularity. He made also, 
from the usual tenderness of reconciliation, 
new acquisitions of affection amongst the 
people, and on the other hand incurred, by 
his integrity, the immediate vengeance of 
the British government. 

He had hitherto been captain of the cadet 
company or guard of the governor, and was 
now removed from that office by general 
Gage. The company, returning the stand- 
ard they had received upon the accession of 
his excellency, disbanded themselves in tes- 
timony of their resentment. This guard 
was composed of some of the most respecta- 
ble inhabitants of the town of Boston. Their 
uniform was magnificent, and their dexte- 
rity in martial exercises had excited the 
praises of the British army. Hancock, in 
1767, had been complimented with a lieu- 
tenancy by governor Bernard; but declar- 
ing his determination to hold no office un- 
der a man whose vices and principles he con- 
sidered hostile to the liberties of his country, 
tore up the commission in the presence of 
many citizens; for which bold act he re- 
ceived the severe reprehension and threats 
of the royal governor. Soon after the de- 
parture of this officer he was chosen captain, 
with the rank of colone}; a station which he 
filled with great respectability. 

The last instance, during the British ad- 
miuistration, of the parade of this company, 
was at the funeral of lieutenant governor 
Oliver, under the chief government of ge- 
neral Gage: when Mr. Samuel Adams, hear- 





ing that Hancock designed, with the com- 
pany, to perform the usual military honours 
to the deceased, who had been one of the 
most obnoxious tories of the whole conti- 
nent, hastened to dissuade him from his pur- 
pose. But Hancock, in observing to his 
friend that the honours were designed for 
the office, and not the man, persisted in his 
resolution. This incident, as it shows the 
independence of the cheracter of Mr. Han- 
cock, as well as the propriety o. his princi- 
ples, is not unworthy of remark. 


After the battle of Lexington, he had 
the honour to be excepted, in company 
with Samuel Adams, from governor 
Gage’s proclamation of pet pardon. 
In October 1774, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the provincial congress of Mas 
sachusetts; and in 1775, attained the 
dignified station of president of the 
continental congress. ‘The appoint- 
ment, however, it seems, was not ac- 
cepted without great embarrassment & 
hesitation, and actual compulsion seems 
to have been necessary to place him in 
the chair. In October 1777, he resign- 
ed this office, having filled it for two 
years and a half with great dignity, 
and to the entire satisfaction of the 
public. He returned to his native state, 
where he was again busy on the public 
stage. He became a member of the 
convention for amending the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, was elected go- 
vernor in 1780, and with a short inter- 
mission continued in that office until 
his death. His administration was dis- 
turbed by the excesses of a violent fac- 
tion, which from 1783 to 1787 threat- 
ened to overturn the whole system of 
government. By his energy and acti- 
vity peace was finally restored. He 
supported the adoption of the present 
constitution of the United States, by 
his vote and influence in the conven- 
tion of Massachusetts. 


An opposition to this system of govern- 
ment existed in many parts of the continent, 
and, in Massachusetts, the majority of the 
convention were supposed to disapprove it. 
Of this assembly, Hancock, who was bo- 
lieved to be averse to the confederation, had 
been elected president, but by sickness, had 
been withdrawn from their deliberations un- 
til the last week of the session. He then 
appeared and voted in its favour; aud to his 
diligence in removing, by appropriate 
amendments, the apprehensions and objec- 
tions of many in the opposition, added to his 
address and authority upon this occasion, is 
usually ascribed the adoption of the consti- 
tution in Massachusetts; and with no great- 
er ornament could we desire to complete the 
monuwent of his fame, than by recording 
his instrumentality in the promotion of a 
measure so indispensible to the glory and 
prosperity of his country. 

He did not, however, in favouring a con- 
federate republic, vindicate with less scru- 





pulous vigilance the dignity of the individual 
states. In a suit commenced against Mas- 
sachusetts, by the court of the United States, 
in which he was summoned upon a writ, as 
governor, to answer the prosecution, he re- 
sisted the process, and maintained inviolate 
the sovereignty of the commonwealth. A 
recurrence of a similar collision of authority 
was, in consequence of this opposition, pre- 
vented by an amendment of the federal con- 
stitution. 

This incident is enumerated amongst the 
latest events of his administration and of his 
life. He died suddenly on the th of Octo- 
ber, 1793, and in the 55th year of his age. 
During several days, his body lay in state at 
his mansion, where great multitudes throug- 
ed to pay the last offices of their grief aud 
affection. His obsequies were attended with 
great pomp and solemnity, and amidst the 
tears of his countrymen, he was committed 
to the dust. 


His personal appearance and address 
are said to have been uncommonl 

leasing. His talents, though not bril- 
liant, were such as to gain him an ho- 
nourable distinction. His patriotism 
appears to have been pure and ardent. 
In private life he was, if not irreproach- 
able, at least as free from imperfec- 
tions as most men. 


The munificence and generosity of his 
character are admitted by universal con- 
sent; though not without the imputations 
and cavils to which all human perfections 
are subject, from the interpretation of igno- 
rance and malevolence. By his enemies it 
bas been remarked not unfrequently that 
his acts of liberality, his colloquial accom- 
plishments, and other faculties of persua- 
sion, were exented wholly in the acquisition 
of popularity. That he courted this capri- 
cious divinity with too great devotion, may 
perhaps be allowed; that he did it with suc- 
cess, admits of no doubt, for, he is remem- 
bered as the most popular individual of Mas- 
sachusetts, of his own or any other time, 
But the desire of popularity is the impulse 
of a generous spirit, the spring of noble ac- 
tions, and that of Mr. Hancock was found- 
ed upon no meretricious devices, no arts of 
a demagogue, no obliquity of morals, and no 
prostration of dignity or honor. 


Of his disinterestedness and libera- 
lity, the following instances are given 
by Mr. Sanderson. 


In 1775, it was proposed by the American 
officers who carried ou the siege of Boston, 
that they might procure the expulsion of 
the enemy, to bombard or destroy the town. 
The entire wealth of Mr. Hancock was ex- 
posed, by the execution of this enterprize, 
to inevitable ruin: and whilst he felt for the 
sufferings of others with a very generous 
compassion, he required that no regard to 
his personal interests should obstruct the 
operations of the army. His private for- 
tune, he observed, should on no occasion, 
oppose an obstacle to the liberties of his 
country. ’ 

An enterprize was undertaken in 1778 
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in co-operation with the fleet of the Frenc! 
admiral D’Estaing against Newport, in 
Rhode Island, by a detachment of the regu 
lar army under Washington, and seven 
thousand of the militia of New England, 
which excited in the whole continent the 
most extravagant expectations. On the ar- 
rival of these troops in the island, the fleet 
of lord Howe appeared upon the coast. 
D’FEstaing regardless of his obligations with 
the American troops, instead of supporting, 
assisting and defending them, and solicitous 
only for his own glory, hastened to the pur- 
suit of the enemy, and exposed the army of 
his allies to all the calamities of a defeat and 
disgrace. In consequence of this mancuvre, 
the Americans were left in the midst of in- 
numerable difliculties and danger, to make 
good their retreat; which they achieved, 
however, without the loss of artillery or bag- 
gage; and the fleet arrived at the same tine 
in the harbour, shattered by a furious storm. 
Under these circumstances the Frenc!l: 
were not received in Boston with the usual 
hospitality of its inhabitants, and in many 
instances, with a sullen displeasure, and 
symptoms of irritation which threatened the 
most violent effects; but Mr. Hancock, in- 
terposing, on this occasion, relieved his 
country fror this threatening calamity, by 
his conciliatiog manners and unbounded hos- 
pitality. His house, which was elegant and 
spacious, was thrown open with rich wines, 
and every species of splendid entertainment, 
to the French admiral and all his officers, 
from thirty to forty of whom dined every day 
at histable. In addition to which, he gave, 
at his own expense, a grand public ball at 
Ceancert Hall, attended by the Count, his 
oilicers, with the principal ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the town. ‘Thus harmony was re- 
stored, a friendly intercourse with the inha- 
bitants was reestablished, which terminated 
in a reciprocation of esteem and respect. 
These are but a few of the many particu- 
lars | might enumerate, did the subject re- 
quire a further illustration;* for there are, 
indeed, few lives, either ancient or modern, 
that afford, of disinterested generosity, more 
frequent and illustrious examples. Charity 
was the common business of his life. From 
his private benevolence, a thousand fami 
lies received their daily bread: and there is 
perhaps no individual mentioned in history, 
who has expended a more ample fortune in 
promoting the liberties of his country. 
Social amusements were courted by Mr. 
Hancock, with avery passionate inclination. 
His habitation, was every day crowded with 
guests, either of citizens or strangers who 
were allured by the intelligence of his con- 
versation, or the splendour of his bospitality; 
whom he entertained, however, with no 
riotous dissipation, but with a becoming ele- 
gance and propriety; nor is he to be censur- 
ed, if offering to his countrymen no exam- 
ple of insolence, or illiberal debauch; if 
using the beneficence of fortune, he some- 
times relieved the austerities of occupation, 
or softened the clamors of faction, by the 
pleasures of a generous festivity. He en- 
countered, in ‘he promotion of honest en- 
terprises, many labours and dangers; and 
has left upon the records of his country, a 


testimony which the malevolence of time 
cannot destroy, that no seductions of plea- 
sure, that not even the decrepitude of dis- 
ease withheld him from the service of the 
republic. 


Mr. Sanderson concludes his biogra- 
phy of this distinguished patriot with 
the following remarks: 


We must not, however, in the detail of 
his merits, lavish unqualified praise; for, ex- 
orbitant as well as inadequate commenda- 
tions, are often no less injurious to the re- 
putation of great men, than malignant cen- 
sure. Evil qualities usually spring up in 
the most generous and liberal nature, which 
the most sedulous discipline may fail to era- 
dicate. In the fertility of the same soil, the 
noxious plant vegetates with the mild and 
wholesome aliments of life. That Hancock 
had blemishes of character, as he was a man, 
must, therefore, be admitted; 

Nam vitiis nemo sine nascitur, 

but none have been transmitted to us, not 
even by the resentments of faction, which 
bear the imputation of a crime; and it ap- 
pears neither useful nor honourable to in- 
quire with a scrupulous ingenuity, into the 
trivial imperfections of men who have great 
and predominating virtues. The censure of 
cotemporaries may indeed, admit some ex- 
cuse in a sufficiently honest principle of hu- 
map nature, the impatience or disdain of 
superiority; and the acrimony of party spi- 
rit may afford some plea for the violation of 
more sacred obligations; but it is neither 
pious, nor can it be grateful in posterity, to 
perpetuate these rival animosities. 





Symzonia; a Voyage of Discovery. By 
captain Adam Seaborn. New York, 
printed by J. Seymour, 1820. Duo- 
decimo. 

Tue concentric, or as it would per- 
haps be more proper to call them, the 
eccentric theories of captain John 
Cleves Symmes, have given rise to the 
present work, which is modelled after 
the plan of Gulliver’s Travels, Armata, 
and other books of that description. 
Captain Seaborn, it seems, was taken 
by the idea of an opening in the poles, 
and determined to adventure on a voy- 
age of discovery, in the hope of finding 
a passage to the internal world. He 
caused a steam vessel, of 400 tons, to 
be constructed, which he named the 
Explorer, and built her of unusual 
strength and firmness, adding an im- 
provement of his own on the paddles. 
Having shipped a crew for a sealing 
voyage, he set sail on the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1817, visited the Falkland Islands, 
where he fell in with a colony of Gen- 
too Penguins; satisfied his mind that 
they, as well as seals, whales and mack- 
erel, were merely visitors from the in- 
ternal world, and proceeded in search 


arose in consequence of the apprehen- 
sions of Mr. Slim, the third mate, who 
had nearly stirred the crew up to sud- 
den mutiny, by suggesting that they 
might be closed in by the ice, and ex- 
perience the fate of the lost colony in 
Greenland. The arguments of the cap- 
tain would probably have been unavail- 
ing, had they not fortunately, at the 
crisis of discontent, discovered land, 
to which he gave his name, and took 
possession of it on behalf of the United 
States. Here he left a part of his crew, 
and continued his voyage in search of 
the internal world. 


I proceeded along the coast tothe S.S. EF. 
November 2ist, 1817, the sun’s altitude 
corrected for refraction placed us in a more 
northero latitude than we had left, which 
my officers considered as evidence ef our 
having passed the pole and made some pro- 
gress northward, and they accordingly con- 
gratulated me on the occasion. | knew 
better, and was perfectly aware that if the 
poles were open, of which I had no doubt, 
we must necessarily change our apparent 
latitude by observation very fast; and on 
turning the edge of the opening have a ver- 
tical sun, an equal division of day and night, 
and all the phenomena of the equator. 

To be prepared for this untried region, I 
calculated all the changes of the apparent 
altitude of the sun in all degrees of declina- 
tion, as they must necessarily occur, assum- 
ing the form of the earth to be at the open- 
ings as stated by captain Symmes in his sub- 
lime theory; and formed tables that I might 
be able at any time to ascertain the ship’s 
place without difficulty or delay. 

We had thus far found the land to trend 
S.S. E. and S. Soon after noon this day 
we reached a cape, from which the land 
turned short rouod to the W. N. W. and 
continued in that direction as far as could 
be seen from the mast head. This being 
apparently the most extreme southern land 
of the externa! world, I named it Worlds- 
end Cape. I felt no disposition to follow the 
coast to the N. W. although it might be 
found to turn again to the south. The most 
prudent course appeared to be to keep sight 
of the land, that we might certainly find our 
way back again to Mr. Boneto’s station. 
But a round about way to the internal world 
was not in accordance with my impatient 
feelings; and yet the indulgence of my de- 
sire required that Ishould manage with great 
circumspection. 

The compass was now of no manner of 
use; the card turned round and round oa 
the slightest agitation of the box, and the 
needle pointed some times one way and 
sometimes another, changing its position 
every five minutes. I bad frequently heard 
Slim muttering his apprehensions, and even 

Albicore said to me, ‘I hope we shall not 
have any bad weather, or loose sight of the 
land.’ My best seamen appeared confound- 
ed at the loss of the compass, and a degree 
of alarm pervaded the whole ship’s compa- 
ny. I had foreseen the difficulty that might 
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Jand, and to avoid it had placed Slim on the 
larboard watch with Albicore, by which ar- 
rangement the charge of my. watch (the 
starboard) when I was off deck, devolved on 
Will Mackerel, assisted by Jack Whiffle. 
This was mortifying to Slim, but he was 
aware that he deserved it. 

I kept near Cape Worldsend, taking its 
bearings in a variety of positions, for the os- 
tensible purpose of ascertaining its exact 
position, until four o’clock, when the lar- 
board watch went below. I saw that both 
Albicore and Slim turned in to get some 
sleep, and immediately ordered Mackerel 
to keep the vessel on a course correspond- 
ing to south, and to press with both steam 
and canvass to the utmost. The wind was 
about N. W., fresh and very steady, which 
served as a guide, the helmsman being di- 
rected to keep the wind four points on the 
quarter. Weran at the rate of 16 knots. 
1 gave strict orders that Albicore and Slim 
should not be disturbed at the usual hour 
of calling the dog watch; and when they 
came on deck at 10 P. M. there was no 
land in sight. The sun to their astonish- 
ment was just setting in the bosom of the 
ocean: they stared at one another, and look- 
ed at me, but said nothing. They were 
perfectly bewildered; they knew not which 
way was north, south, east or west. Had 
they now undertaken to direct the course 
of the vessel, they would have been more 
likely to run from the land than towards it. 
Mackerel was delighted to see the sun set 
once more; it seemed like old times; and 
the weather had been for some days so hot 
that a little night was very desirable. 

I told them ail to be perfectly at ease, for 
that I knew what I was about; that I could 
calculate every point of the compass, as well! 
as if that instrument performed its office; 
that we would heave to for the night, the 
occurrence of which was no more than | 
had calculated on; and finally, to give them 
confidence in my skill, told them, that if we 
did not find the sun directly over head at 
noon, within two days, provided no land im- 
peded our progress, J would give up the 
command to Albicore, and show him the 
way back to Seaborn’s Land. 

Albicore and Slim both earnestly entreat- 
ed that [ would instruct them how to calcu- 
late the points of the compass, if 1 possessed 
that important knowledge, so that they 
might be enabled to find their way back 
again in case any accident should befal me. 
I begged to be excused, choosing to keep 
the staff in my own hands. 

The truth was, having three excellent 
chronometers, one set tothe time at Washing 
ton, one to that of Greenwich, and the other 
to that of Rio de Janeiro, and also an excel- 
lent watch daily regulated, which gave me 
the ship’s diurnal time accurately, I could 
easily calculate my longitude, and the point 
on which the sua ought to bear every hour 
in the 24. With these calculations before 
me, | had but to look at my watch and the 
sun to determine my course. Thus in the 
longitude of Greenwich, when the chrono- 
meter set to Greenwich time stood at 12 
o’clock noon, wherever the sun was, was 
aorth; and when that chropometer stood at 


midnight, wherever the sun was, was south 
—on the external southern hemisphere, 
south of the degree of the sun’s declination. 

The reappearance of the stars, and the 
refreshing coolness of the night air delight- 
ed my people. At daylight we made sail, 
and set the paddles in motion. At noon we 
had the sun nearly overhead, and the decli- 
nation being 20° 5 S. Slim was positive 
that we were in latitude 28° S. and wonder- 
ed why the compass would not traverse. 
The next day we had a vertical sun, as | 
had predicted, and the weather as warm as 
I had ever known it at sea, with a fine 
breeze. No one knew which way we were 
steering but myself; and Slim’s opinion con 
fidently expressed that we were near the 
equator, and must soon make the continent 
of Asia, Africa, America, or the Asiatic 
islands, served to quiet the apprehensions of 
the men for their own safety, and at the 
same time to awaken their solicitude for the 
situation of Mr. Boneto’s party, whom they 
said I had barbarously left to perish by the 
frosts of a polar winter, on Seaborn’s 
Land. 

The next day we observed the sun to the 
south of us, and nearly overhead, and the 
compass began to traverse imperfectly. We 
had a regular recurrence of day and night, 
though the latter was very short, which | 
knew was occasioned by the rays of the sun 
being obstructed by fhe rim of the earth, 
when the external side of the part we were 
on turned towards the sun. The nights were 
not dark, when no clouds intervened to cb 
struct the rays of the sun, reflected from the 
opposite rim, and from a large lumiuous bo- 
dy northward, in the internal heavens, which 
reflected the sun as our moon does, and 
which | judged to be the second concentric 
sphere, according to Capt. Symmes. This 
gave us very pleasant nights, but not quite 
clear enough to render sailing through uno 
tried seas entirely safe. 

We continued running due north, inter- 
nal, three days, when the compass became 
pretty regular; but instead of the N. and 8. 
points corresponding to the N. and S. points 
on the external word, as Capt. Symmes sup- 
posed it would do, the needle tuined fairly 
end for end; the south end pointing directly 
into the globe towards the north pole, with 
some variation from the true north. But of 
this matter, I shall say very little, for sundry 
important reasons, and especially because | 
intend to publish my theory of longitude in 
due season, and give the courses and bear- 
ings, corrected totrue north and south, as 
understood by the externals. 

On the 28th of November, 1817, we dis- 
covered land, just at sunset, and immediate- 
ly hove to, to keep a good offing until day- 
light. 1 walked the deck all night, and was 
very impatient for the morning of that day 
which was to disclose to me the wonders of 
the internal world, and probably to decide 
the question whether it was or was not inha 
bited by rational beings. 


The land thus discovered received 
the name of Token Island. They found 
it uninhabited, and again set sail. Af- 





ter several days of suspense, land was 


ain discovered, and buildings and 
inhabitants appeared. 

The worthy captain finds every thing 
Utopian here, the climate pure an 
wholesome; the country fertile, rich, 
and picturesque; and the people mild, 
amiable, sagacious, intelligent, refined, 
and beautiful. The followin, is his ac- 
count of their form of government. 


As we passed on through this enchanting 
country, Surui, the eldest of my conductors, 
instructed me in the civil poliiy, customs, 
inanners, and habits of this people. From 
him I Jearned, that in Symzonia all power 
emanated froyn the people; that the affairs 
of the nation were directed by 

1. A chief, who was honoured with the 
title of Best Mun, and who held his situa- 
tion for life, unless impeached of crime; but 
whose issue was considered ineligible to the 
same office for one generation after his de- 
cease. 

2. An ordinary council of one hundred 
worthies, who assembled twice in each year, 
and oftener when circumstances made it ne- 
cessary, to give advice to the Best Man. 

3. A grand council of worthies, who as- 
sembled once in four years, to admit mein- 
bers to their body, collect the sense of the 
nation on all public affairs, and aid the Best 
Man with their judgment in the appoint- 
ment of Efficients to discharge the execu- 
tive duties of the state. 

The Best Man could only be elected by 
an unanimous vote of the grand council. 

The Worthies are of three orders—the 
Goon, the Wise, and the Usrrut. 

The first, who have the title of Good, are 
such as have, by active benevolence, exem- 
plary conduct, and constant efforts to pro- 
mote the happiness of their fellow beings, 
ubtained an expression of the public voice, 
that they are superior to the generality of 
men. When any such spontancous testi- 
mony is given in favour of a man, it becomes 
the duty of tie worthies of the district to 
which he belongs, to make the fact known 
to the grand council. The council examine 
minutely into the grounds of the popular 
opinion, and if they find it well founded, and 
that the man is truly good, benevolent, and 
virtuous, they admit him a member by the 
iitle of Good. 

The second class of worthies, are such as 
have in like manner been ascertained to 
have promoted the interests of society by 
improvements in science, and the advance- 
ment of useful knowledge. Such men, if 
free from vice, although not distinguished 
by benevolence, or the highest class of vir- 
tues, are admitied to the order of worthies 
by the title of Wise. This class corresponds 
to that of the philosophers of the external 
world. 

The third, are all such as have manifested 
superior skill and diligence in their respec- 
tive callings, with evident and constant good 
will towards their fellow men; such as have 
introduced useful inventions and improve- 
ments in the arts, set good exaimpics to their 
neighbours, aud are free from vicious pro- 





pensities: these on being found justly notli- 
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titled to such characters, are admitted to the 
order of worthies by the title of Useful. 

The executive department is managed by 
Erricien'rs, who are appointed by the Best 
Man, assisted by the Grand Council; and, 
in theinterval of their session, ifvacancies oc- 
cur, by the ordinary council of One Hundred. 

It is the duty of the worthies to notice the 
cénduct of the people in their respective 
districts, to aid the feeble and distressed, if 
any such be feypd, to encourage the waver- 
ing, and reward the meritorious. When- 
ever any one of them discovers a man of re- 
tired but useful life, active but unobtrusive 
benevolence, extensive usefulness, with 
that modest shunning of the public exhibi- 
tion of his doings which is necessary to pos- 
sess the public in his favour, it becomes the 
duty of the Worthy to name him to the 
Grand Council, as a man of modest and 
exemplary merit; and if his character is, on 
investigation, found to be agreeable to the 
representation, he is admitted accordingly. 

The author gives us a great deal 
about the country and its inhabitants, 
which we have no room to extract. He 
visits the Best Man, disgusts him with 
an account of the character and habits 
of the externals, and is ordered to de- 
part. 

It was on my return from this visit to the 
pearl wash maker, that I received notice to 
wait upon the Best Man. I immediately re- 
paired to his dwelling, with a light beart, in 
expectatior of my usual intellectual feast 
from his conversation, little suspecting that 
this interview was to be the last. He re- 
ccived me with a mild solemnity of manner, 
which warned me that the interview was for 
some purpose of importance. He did not 
keep me in suspense, but in a kind and be- 
nevolent manner informed me that the Wise 
men. to whom the copies of my books had 
been given, had all made their reports, 
which, together with the accounts of those 
who had observed the habits of myself and 
people, and been in the most favourable si- 
tuation to ascertain my sentiments, had been 
submitted to him in council; that he had ta- 
ken full time to reflect on the subject, be- 
fore he determined on the painful measure 
which his duty to his people imposed upon 
him: 

That, from the evidence before him, it 
appeared that we were of a race who had 
either wholly fallen from virtue, or were at 
least very much under the influence of the 
worst passions of our nature; that a great 
proportion of the race were governed by an 
inveterate selfishness, that canker of the 
soul, which is wholly incompatible with in- 
genuous and affectionate good-will toward: 
our fellow-beings; that we were given to 
the practice of injustice, violence, and op- 
pression, even tosuch a degree as to main- 
tain bodies of armed men, trained to destroy 
their fellow-creatures; that we were guilty 
of enslaving our fellow-men for the purpose 
of procuring the means of gratifying our sen 
sual appetites: that we were inordinately 
addicted to traffic, and sent out our people 
to the extreme parts of the external world 
to procure, by exchange, or fraud, or force, 





things pernicious to the health and morals 
of those who receive them, and that this 
practice was carried so far as to be support- 
ed with armed ships, a thing unheard of, 
except from some very ancient manuscript 
accounts of the Belzubians, which had been 
considered hy the Good men of Symzonia, 
for ages, as nothing more than fables. 

After stating these and many other charg- 
es against the externals, he added, that 
many of his council seriously apprehended 
that it was only our inordinate thirst for 
gain, that had induced me and my people to 
hazard our lives in an unknown region, and 
that it had not escaped their notice, that my 
vessel was provided with terrific engines ot 
destruction, no doubt to enforce our will 
where our purposes required it: Wherefore 
he, the Best Man, in council, had come toa 
resolution, that the safety and happiness ot 
his people would be endangered by permit- 
ting any further intercourse with so corrupt 
and depraved a race. He therefore requir- 
ed that I should repair forthwith to my ves- 
sel, and there remain until the season of 
bright light was sufficiently advanced to en- 
able me to return to my country in safety; 
and ordered that all necessary supplies of 
food, and whatever was wanted to refit my 
vessel, should be furnished at the expense 
of the state; but that I should not be per- 
mitted to take away any of the products of 
the country which I esteemed valuable for 
traffic, lest the cupidity of my countrymen 
should lead them to send an armed force to 
obtain such things. 

They were fully aware, he said, of the ar- 
ticles which were most coveted by the ex- 
ternals; for my books had described them, 
and the purposes to which they were ap- 
plied; and Efficients would therefore be ap- 
pointed to examine my vessel, and see that 
I took away none of those articles. He felt 
confident that they had additional security 
for a strict compliance with this prohibitory 
order, in my integrity, of which he had 
formed a favourable estimate, notwithstand- 
ing the corruption of my nature, and did not 
apprehend that I would break through his 
injunctions, after partaking so largely of the 
hospitality of the country. 

I was petrified with confusion and shame, 
on hearing my race thus described »s pesti- 
ferous beings, spreading moral disease and 
contamination by their intercourse, and by 
thus seeing all my hopesof unbounded wealth 
at once laid prostrate; and I did not recover 
from the despondency which overwhelmed 
me, till l recollected that Mr. Boneto would 
no doubt have a full cargo of seal skins rea- 
dy against my return to Seaborn’s Land 
which would ensure me a handsome fortune. 


Tle makes the best of his way out of 


this new world, rejoins his sealing par- 
ty, sails to China, where he sells his 
cargo to great profit, and returns to the 
United states. He is persuaded, in an 
evil hour, to consign his cargo to Mr. 
Slippery, a merchant of great ‘credit 
and renown.’ 

Mr. Slippery, however, fails, after 
having converted the cargo into cash, 


and appropriated it to his own pur- 

ses; and captain Seaborn having, as 

e says, heard of the pecuniary relief 

obtained by captain Kiley, from the 
publication of his travels, determines 
to put forth, for the present, a brief ex- 
tract from his journal, reserving his 
scientific researches for a future pe- 
riod. 

From the extracts we have given, 
the reader will be able to form some 
idea of the manner in which this book 
is composed. It is, upon the whole, 
dull and uninteresting. A great deal 
might have been made out of the sub- 
ject, for there is at least as much to sa- 
tirize as in the age of Swift. The au- 
thor is, however, very good natured, 
and if there is nothing brilliant in his 
observations, there is nothing to offend, 





ANALECTA; 
Or, Extracts from New Books. 





Tue British press has recently pro- 
duced some biographical works of ex- 
ceeding interest and entertainment. 
Those who are fond of this species of 
literature, and we believe they are not 
few, have before them a rich repast of 
intellectual amusement. ‘The best are 
Southey’s Life of Wesley; the Memoirs 
of Richard Lovell Edgeworth; the Life 
of Granville Sharp, by Prince Hoare, 
and the ‘Recollections and Reflections, 
Personal and Political, as connected 
with public affairs during the reign of 
George III.’ by John Nichols, Esq. 
The first is full of interesting and in- 
structive reading, and is composed in 
Mr. Southey’s best manner. It is a 
large book, but the attention of the rea- 
der is engaged to the last page. He has 
thrown some new light on the charac- 
ter of Wesley; and although we find 
his disciples have taken umbrage at 
some parts of it, we suspect the public 
opinion of that extraordinary man will 
be considerably more favourable than 
previously to Mr. Southey’s publica- 
tion. We have seldom laid down a 
book with more regret at having finish- 
ed it. Mr. Edgeworth’s memoirs were 
written partly by himself, and partly 
by his celebrated and neommptbes 
daughter. Horace Walpole has ob- 
served, that “If any man were to form 
a book of what he had seen or heard 
himself, it must, in whatever hands, 
prove a most useful and entertaining 
one.” ‘The truth of this remark has 


been proved by all the pieces of auto- 
biography since his tithe, and is con- 
firmed in the case of Mr. Edgeworth, 





who, although his previous publications 
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were not very lively or interesting, has 
composed his memoirs in a very pleas- 
ing style. They contain a great deal 
of anecdote, many sensible observations 
on society and manners, and add con- 
siderably to the stock of agreeable li- 
terature. The life of Granville Sharp 
is heavier in style, and much less pro- 
lific of new entertainment than the 
preceding, but it has no little attrac- 
tion. In the course of his long life, 
this amiable and bustling philanthro- 
pist had seen and done much that is 
worthy of being recorded. In the ac- 
count of his exertions to effect the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, and the settle- 
ment of the colony of Sierra Leone, 
and to introduce Episcopacy into the 
country, there is much to interest and 
edify us. Mr. Nichols, the author of 
the “ Recollections,’’ was a member of 
parliament during a considerable part 
of the reign of George ILL; his father, 
too, was physician to George Ll. He 
deals largely in censure, few public 
men having had the good fortune to 
please him. ‘The monarch and his mi- 
nisters, especially, are treated very 
bluntly. He was a staunch adherent 
of the Fox party, and of course gene- 
rally in the opposition. 

From these, and such other books as 
may be calculated to excite interest, 
we shall make extracts for each num- 
ber, under the head of Analecta. 


From Southey’s Life of Wesley. 

The ancestors of John Wesley were 
highly respectable. His father was a 
minister of the Church of England, of 
great worth and condition; his mother, 
a woman of extraordinary mind and 
great piety. 

“John, the founder of the Metho- 
dists, was born at Epworth on the 17th 
of June, 1703. Epworth is a market- 
town in the Lindsay division of Lin- 
colnshire, irregularly built, and con- 
taining at that time in its parish about 
two thousand persons. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly employed in the cul- 
ture and preparation of hemp and flax, 
in spinning these articles, and in the 
manufactory of sacking and bagging. 
Mr. Wesley found his parishioners in 
a profligate state; and the zeal with 
which he discharged his duty in admo- 
nishing them of their sins, excited a 
spirit of diabolical hatred in those whom 
it failed to reclaim. Some of these 
wretches twice attempted to set his 
house on fire, without success: they 
succeeded in a third attempt. At mid- 
night some pieces of burning wood fell 
from the roof upon the bed in which 


one of the children lay, and burnt her 
feet. Before she could give the alarm, 
Mr. Wesley was roused by acry of 
fire from the street: little imagining 
that it was in his own house, he open- 
ed the door, and found it full of smoke, 
and that the roof was already burnt 
through. His wife being ill at the time, 
slept apart from him, and in a separate 
room. Bidding her and the two eldest 
girls rise and shift for their lives, he 
burst open the nursery door, where the 
maid was sleeping with five children. 
She snatched up the youngest, and 
bade the others follow her; the three 
elder did so, but John, who was then 
six years old, was not awakened by all 
this, and in the alarm and confusion 
he was forgotten. By the time they 
reached the hall, the ieee had spread 
every where around them, and Mr. 
Wesley then found that the keys of 
the house-door were above stairs. He 
ran and recovered them, a minute be- 
fore the stair-case took fire. When 
the door was opened, a strong north- 
east wind drove in the flames with 
such violence from the side of the 
house, that it was impossible to stand 
against them. Some of the children 
got through the windows, and others 
through a little door into the garden. 
Mrs. Wesley could not reach the gar- 
den door, and was not in a condition 
to climb to the windows: after three 
times attempting to face the flames, 
and shrinking as often from their force, 
she besought Christ to preserve her, if 
it was his will, from that dreadful death: 
she then, to use her own expression, 
waded through the fire, and escaped 
into the street naked as she was, with 
some slight scorching of the hands and 
face. At this time John, who had not 
been remembered till that moment, was 
heard crying in the nursery. ‘The fa- 
ther ran to the stairs, but they were so 
nearly consumed, that they could not 
bear his weight, and being utterly in 
despair, he fell upon his knees in the 
hall, and in agony commended the soul 
of the child to God. John had been 
awakened by the light, and thinking it 
was day, called to the maid to take him 
up; but as no one answered, he opened 
the curtains, and saw streaks of fire 
upon the top of the room. He ran to 
the door, and finding it impossible to 
escape that way, climbed upon a chest 
which stood near the window, and he 
was then seen from the yard. there 
was no time for procuring a ladder, 
but it was happily a low house: one 
man was hoisted upon the shoulders of 
another, and could then reach the win- 
dow, so as to take him out: a moment 








later and it would have been too late: 
the whole roof fell in, and had it not 
fallen inward, they must all have been 
crushed together. When the child was 
carried out to the house where his pa- 
rents were, the fathercried out, “Come, 
neighbours, let us kneel down: let us 
give thanks to God! he has given me 
all my eight children: let the house go, 
1 am rich enough.” John Wesley re- 
membered this providential deliverance 
through life with the deepest gratitude. 
in reference to it he had a house in 
flames engraved as an emblem under 
one of his portraits, with these words 
for the motto, “Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the burning?” 

“ While John was at school, certain 
disturbances occurred in his father’s 
house, so unaccountable that every per- 
son by whom they were witnessed be- 
liewed them to be supernatural. At the 
latter end of the year 1715, the maid 
servant was terrified by hearing at the 
dining-room door several dismal groans, 
as of a person at the point of death. 
The family gave little heed to her sto- 
ry, and endeavoured to laugh her out 
of her fears; but a few nights afterward 
they began to hear strange knockings, 
usually three or four at a time, in dif- 
ferent parts of the house: every person 
heard these noises except Mr. Wes- 
ley himself, and as, according to vul- 
gar opinion, such sounds were not au- 
dible by the individual to whom the 
foreboded evil, they refrained from tel- 
ling him, lest he should suppose that 
it betokened his own death, as they in- 
deed allapprehended. At length, how- 
ever, the disturbance became so great 
and so frequent, that few or none of 
the family durst be alone, and Mrs. 
Wesley thought it better to inform her 
husband; for it was not possible that 
the matter could long be concealed 
from him; and moreover, as she says, 
she was minded he should speak to it. 
The noises were now various as well 
as strange, loud rumblings above stairs 
or below, a clatter among a number of 
bottles, as if they had all at once been 
dashed to pieces, footsteps as of a man 
going up and down stairs at all hours 
of the night, sounds like that of dan- 
cing in an empty room, the door of 
which was locked, gobbling like a tur- 
key cock, but most frequently a knock- 
ing about the beds at night, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the house. Mrs. Wes- 


ley would at first have persuaded the 
chiidren and servants that it was occa- 
sioned by rats within doors, and mis- 
chievous persons without, and her hus- 
band had recourse to the same ready 
solution; or some of his daughters, he 
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supposed, sate uplate and made a noise; 
and a hint that their lovers might have 
something to dowith the mystery. made 
the young ladies heartily hope he might 
soon be convinced that there was more 
in the matter than he was disposed to 
believe. In this they were not a 
pointed, for on the next night, a little 
after midnight, he was awakened b 
nine loud and distinct knocks, which 
seemed to be in the next room, with a 
pause at every third stroke. He rose 
and went to see if he could discover 
the cause, but could perceive nothing; 
atill he thought it might be some per- 
son out of doors, and relied upon a 
stout mastiff to rid them of this nuis- 
ance. But the dog, which upon the 
first disturbance had barked violently, 
was ever afterwards cowed by it, and 
seeming more terrified than any of the 
children, came whining himself to his 
master and mistress, as if to seek pro- 
tection in a human presence. And 
when the man-servant, Robin Brown, 
took the mastiff at night into his room, 
to be at once a guard and companion, 
as soon as the latch began to jar as 
usual, the dog crept into bed, and bark- 
ed and howled so as to alarm the house. 
“The fears of the family for Mr. 
Wesley’s life being removed as soon 
as-he had heard the mysterious noises, 
they began to apprehend that one of 
the sons had met with a violent death, 
and more particularly Samuel the eld- 
est. The father, therefore, one night 
after several deep groans had been 
heard, abjured it to speak if it had pow- 
er, and tell him why it troubled the 
house; and upen this three distinct 
knockings were made. He then ques- 
tioned it if it were Samuel his son, bid- 
ding it, if it were, and could not speak, 
to knock again; but to their great com- 
fort there was no further knocking that 
night; and when theyheard that Samuel 
and the two boys were safe and well, 
the visitations of the goblin became 
rather a matter of curiosity and amuse- 
ment than of alarm. Emilia gave it the 
name of old Jeffery, and by this name 
he wasnow knownasa harmless, though 
by no means an agreeable inmate of the 
parsonage. Jeffery was not a malici- 
ous goblin, but he was easily offended. 
Before Mrs. Wesley was satisfied that 
there was something supernatural in 
the noises, she recollected that one of 
her neighbours had frightened the rats 
from his dwelling by blowing a horn 
there; the horn, therefore, was borrow- 
ed, and blown stoutly about the house 
for half a day, greatly against the judg- 
ment of one of the sisters, who main- 





tained that if it was any thing super- 


natural it would certainly be very angry 
and more troublesome. Her opinion 
was verified hy the event; Jeffery had 
never till then begun his operations 
during the day; from that time he came 
by day as well as by night, and was 
louder than before. And he never en- 
tered Mr. Wesley’s study till the own- 
er one day rebuked him sharply, called 
him a deaf and dumb devil, and bade 
him cease to disturb the innocent chil- 
dren, and come to him in his study, if 
he had any thing to say. This was a 
sort of defiance, and Jeffery therefore 
took him at his word. No other per- 
son in the family ever felt the goblin, 
but Mr. Wesley was thrice pushed by 
it with considerable force. 

“ So he himself relates, and his evi 
dence is clear and distinct. He says 
also, that once or twice when he ‘eahe 
to it, he heard two or three feeble 
squeaks, a little louder than the chirp- 
ing of a bird, but not like the noise of 
rats. What is said of an actual ap- 
patie is not so well confirmed. Mrs. 

Vesley thought she saw something run 
from under the bed, and thought it 
most like a badger, but she could not 
well say of what shape; and the man 
saw something like a white rabbit, 
which came from behind the oven, with 
its ears flat upon the neck, and its lit- 
tle scut standing straight up. A sha- 
dow may possibly explain the first of 
these appearances; the other may be 
imppted to that proneness which igno- 
rant persons so commonly evince to 
exaggerate in all uncommon cases 
‘These circumstances, therefore, though 
apparently silly in themselves, in no 
degree invalidate the other parts of the 
story, which rest upon the concurrent 
testimony of many intelligent witnes- 
ses. The door was once violently push- 
ed against Emilia, when there was no 
person on the outside; the latches were 
frequently lifted up; the windows clat- 
tered always before Jeffery entered a 
room, and whatever iron or brass was 
there, rung and jarred exceedingly. It 
was observed also, that the wind com- 
monly rose after any of his noises, and 
increased with it, and whistled loudly 
around the house. Mr. Wesley’s trench- 
er (for it was before our potteries had 
pushed their ware into every village 
throughout the kingdom) danced one 
day upon the table, to his no small 
amazement; and the hand of Robin’s 
hand-mill, at another time, was turned 
round with great swiftness; unluckily 
Robin had just done grinding; nothing 
vexed him, he said, but that the mill 
was empty; if there had been corn in 
it, Jeffery might have ground his heart 


out before he would have disturbed him. 
It was plainly a Jacobite goblin, and 
seldom suffered Mr. Wesley to pray 


for the King and the Prince of Wales 
without disturbing the family prayers. 
Mr Wesley was sore upon this sub- 
ject, and became angry, and therefore 
repeated the prayer. But when Samuel 
was eam of this, his remark was, 
“ As to the devil’s being an enemy to 
king George, were I the king myself, 
[ should rather Old Nick should be my 
enemy than my friend.” The children 
were the only persons who were dis- 
tressed by those visitations; the man- 
ner in which they were affected is re- 
markable: when the noises began they 
appeared to be frightened in their sleep, 
a sweat came over them, and they pant- 
ed and trembled till the disturbance 
was so loud as toawaken them. Before 
it ceased, the family had become quite 
accustomed to it, and were tired with 
hearing or speaking of it. “Send me 
some news,” said one of the sisters to 
her brother Samuel, “for we are se- 
cluded from the sight or hearing of any 
versal thing, except Jeffery.” ” 


From WNichols’ ‘ Recollections.’ 


Epmunp Burke has a large share of 
the author’s recollections, though his 
reflections on this celebrated character 
are generally of an unfavourable na- 
ture. We extract the following pas- 
sage respecting him: , 

“ At the time when Burke was se- 
lected to be the private secretary to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, he was an 
author in the service of Mr. Dodsley, 
the bookseller; he had conducted, for 
that gentleman, the Annual Register, 
a work of considerable reputation and 
merit, first established in the year 1758; 


and i believe it was conducted under 


the direction of Mr. Burke toa very 
late period of his life. The political 
knowledge of Mr. Burke might be con- 
sidered almost as an encyclopedia: 
every man who approached him re- 
ceived instruction from his stores; and 
his failings (for failings he had) were 
not visible at that time; perhaps they 
did not then exist; perhaps they grew 
uP in the progress of his political life. 
When Mr. Burke entered into the ser- 
vice of the Marquis of Rockingham he 
was not rich, but the munificent gene- 
rosity of that nobleman immediately 
placed him in an affluent situation. Mr. 
Burke purchased a beautiful villa at 
Beaconsfield, which was paid for by 
the Marquis of Rockingham. When 
Dr. Johnson, who like Burke had sub- 





sisted by his labours as an author, vi- 
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sited his friend at his new purchase, 
he could not help exclaiming with the 
Shepherd in Virgil's Eclogue, 


‘Non equidem invideo miror magis.’ 


* Soon after Mr. Edmund Burke be- 
came a political character, he and his 
cousin William Burke embarked in a 
speculation in India stock. They pre- 
vailed on tuany of their friends to join 
them, among others on Earl Verney, 
who fell a victim to this connexion. 
They used much solicitation with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to join them, but he 
was dissuaded from it by Anthony 
Chamier, for which Anthony Chamier, 
as he told me himself, was never for- 
given by the Burkes. ‘This speculation 
was at first extremely successful, but 
at last it failed. William Burke and 
Lord Verney were announced as de- 
faulters; and Edmund Burke’s name 
was concealed. William Burke was 
sent to India, and a situation at the 
court of the Rajah of Tanjore obtained 
for him. Other advantages in India 
were also obtained for this gentleman. 

“ When the coalition came into pow- 
er, Mr. Burke saw that much strength 
might be acquired for his party by the 
seizure of India patronage. With this 
view Charles Fox was employed to 
bring in the India bill, g. nerally known 
by the name of Fox’s india bill. But 
I am firmly persuaded that Mr. Fox 
had nothing to do with the formation 
of this bill. It was prepared by Mr. 
Edmund Burke, whose only assistant 
in it was Mr. Pigott, afterwards Sir 
Arthur Pigott. Mr. Lee, at that time 
attorney general, and Sir James Mans- 
field, at that time solicitor general, both 
assured me, that they never saw the 
bill until it was printed for the use of 
the House of Commons. ‘They doubt- 
ed whether Charles Fox himself had 
seen the bill before the essential parts 
of it had been completely arranged by 
Mr. Burke. Lord North certainly did 
not see it until the bill was completed; 
and when it was shown him he said, 
with his usual pleasantry and sagacity, 
‘that he thought it a good receipt to 
knock up an administration.’ ” 

Of Mr. Francis, recently supposed 
to be Junius, we find the following 
anecdote. 

“Mr. Francis was a man of consi- 
derable abilities. He was a very su- 
perior classical scholar, and he was ca- 
pable of laborious application. Strong 
resentment was a leading feature in 
his character. I have heard him avow 
this sentiment more openly and more 
explicitly than I ever ent any other 
man avow it in the whole course of my 


life. T have heard him say publicly in 
the House of Commons, ‘Sir Elijah 
Impey is not fit to sit in judgment on 
any matter where I am interested, nor 
am I fit to sit in judgment on him.’ A 
relation of the ground of this ill-will 
may be amusing. Mrs. Le Grand, the 
wife of a gentleman in the civil service 
in Bengal, was admired for her beauty, 
for the sweetness of her temper, and 
for her fascinating accomplishments. 
She attracted the attention of Mr. Fran- 
cis. This gentleman, by means of a 
rope ladder, got into her apartments 
in the night. After he had remained 
there about three-quarters of an hour 
there was an alarm; and Mr. Francis 
came down from the lady’s apartment 
by the rope ladder, at the foot of which 
he was seized by Mr. Le Grand’s ser- 
vants. An action was brought by Mr. 
Le Grand against Mr. Francis in the 
supreme court of justice in Calcutta. 
The judges in that court assess the da- 
mages in civil actions without the in- 
tervention of a jury. The gentlemen, 
who at that time filled this situation, 
were Sir Elijah Impey, chief justice, 
Sir Robert Chambers, and Mr. Justice 
Hyde. I was intimate with the first 
and third from early life; having lived 
with them on the western circuit. On 
the trial of this cause, Sir Robert Cham- 
bers thought, that as no criminality had 
been proved, no damages should be 
given. But he afterwards proposed to 
give thirty thousand rupees, which are 
worth about three thousand pounds 
sterling. Mr. Justice Hyde was for 
giving a hundred thousand rupees. I 
believe that Mr. Justice Hyde was as 
upright a judge as ever sat on a bench; 
but he had an implacable hatred to those 
who indulged in the crime imputed to 


opinion, that although no criminal in- 
tercourse had been proved, yet that the 
wrong done by Mr. Francis to Mr. Le 
Grand in entering his wife’s apartment 
in the night, and thereby destroying 
her reputation, ought to be compensa- 
ted with liberal damages. He thought 
the sum of thirty thousand rupees pro- 
posed by Sir Robert Chambers too 
small; and that proposed by Mr. Hyde 
of a hundred thousand too large. He 
therefore suggested a middle course, 
of fifty thousand rupees. This propo- 
sal was acquiesced in by his two col- 
leagues. When Sir Elijah Impey was 
delivering the judgment of the court, 
my late friend, Mr. Justice Hyde, could 
not conceal his eager zeal on the sub- 
ject; and when Sir Elijah named the 
sum of fifty thousand rupees, Mr. Jus- 
jtice Hyde, to the amazement of the 





Mr. Francis. Sir Elijah Impey was of 





bystanders, called out, ‘ siccas, brother 
Impey,’ which are worth eleven per 
cent. more than the current rupees. 
Perhaps the story may not be thought 
worthy of relation: but it gave occasion 
to that animosity which Mr. Francis 
publicly avowed against Sir Elijah Im- 
peys and the criminal charge afterwards 

rought against him in the House of 
Commons was the offspring of that ani- 
mosity. I will follow up this anecdote 
by mentioning the consequences of the 
action brought by Mr. Le Grand. The 
lady was divorced: she was obliged to 
throw herself under the protection of 
Mr. Francis for subsistence. After a 
short time she left him, and went to 
England. In London she fell into the 
company of M. Talleyrand Perigord. 
Captivated by her charms, he prevai!- 
ed on her to accompany him to Paris, 
where he married her; and thus the in- 
sult which this lady received from Mr. 
Francis, and the loss of reputation 
which was perhaps unjustly, the con- 
sequence of that insult eventually ele- 
vated her to the rank of princess of 
Benevento.” 

The following gives a curious pic- 
ture of the matrimonial notions of sove- 
reigns. 

“George II. had always publicly kept 
a mistress; most certainly with the 
knowledge of the queen; and it was ge- 
nerally believed that his mistresses 
were chosen by the queen. I believe 
Mr. Walpole is right, when he says 
that the queen was the woman who had 
the strongest hold of his affections. I 
recollect a circumstance mentioned to 
me by my father, which is a proof of 
this assertion. The morning after the 
king’s death, my father and Sir Ed- 
ward Wilmot, who were the only two 
king’s physicians there in time, receiv- 
ed an order to be present at the open- 
ing of the body, and to report their opi- 
nion as to the causes of his majesty’s 
death. 

“ A paper of directions left by the 
king, as to the manner in which his 
body should be treated, &c. was pro- 
duced; and in that paper he had direct- 
ed, that the coffin should be so con- 
stucted that one side might be drawn 
out. The coffin in which the body of 
queen Caroline was placed, had been 
constructed in a similar manner; and 
his majesty directed that one side of 
each coffin should be drawn out, so that 
the two bodies might be in one coffin. 
I believe these directions were very 
exactly observed. 

“ George II., while electoral prince 
of Hanover, had served in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s army, and had given 
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distinguished proofs of personal cour- 
age; but I believe that this was the only 
military qualification he possessed. He 
had neither literature nor taste, but a 
strong sense of decorum. I will men- 
tion a little anecdote as a proof of this. 
The Duke of Richmond, of that day, 
was one of the king’s chief companions. 
A doctor of divinity, of the duke’s ac- 
quaintance, eminently learned, had ac- 
quired a knack of imitating the cater- 
wauling ofacat. The duke had no taste 
for his friend’s learning; but he took 
great pleasure in hearing him imitate 
the cat. He had often talked to the 
king of this uncommon talent which his 
friend possessed, and had pressed his 
majesty tv allow him to place this gen- 
tleman behind the king’s chair while 
he was at dinner. ‘The king was for 
some time amused with his imitations; 
he at last turned round to see the gen- 
tleman, when he received a bow from 
a gentleman full dressed in canonicals. 
The king was so shocked at the sight, 
that he could not refrain from saying 
to the Duke of Richmond, ‘ Do take 
him away: I cannot bear buffoonery 
from a man in such a dress.’ If this 
may not be mentioned as a proof of the 
king’s good taste, it may at least serve 
to show that he had a strong sense of 
decorum.” 





LAW. 


Reports of cases adjudged in the Su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania. By 
Thomas Sergeant and Wm. Rawle, 
Jun. Vol. 1, 1818. Vol. II. 1820. 


In the early and accurate publication 
of cases adjudged in courts of law, all 
classes of the community are more 
deeply interested than they are proba- 
bly aware. From the peculiar sys- 
tem of jurisprudence which our ances- 
tors brought with them, it happens that 
only a small part of the regulations by 
which the people of this country are go- 
verned, is imposed by the enactments 
of their representatives. The main rules 
of property, as well as those upon the 
observance of which our personal secu- 
rity and happiness depend, are derived 
from the common law, and are declared 
by the judges, and laid down in the 
books of Reports. The fundamental 

rinciples of the common law have, it 
is true, long been settled and record- 
ed, and are as little liable to judicial 
alteration as a statutory provision; but 
in the multifarious business of a com- 
mercial society, new questions are con- 
stantly arising, which require argument 
and adjudication by the depositaries of 
the law. The good of society evident- 


ly requires that the number of unset- 
tled questions should be small. Inter 
est reipublicw ut sit finis litium, is a 
maxim, the correctness of which few will 
be inclined to dispute. In a trading 
community, especially, it is of the high- 
est noment that business should not be 
embarrassed or delayed by the uncer- 
tainty of the law. Without some pub- 
lic record, however, of adjudications, 
the knowledge of what is decided will 
generally be confined to the judges, 
and to the counsel who were present 
at the exposition; and if ever general! y 
promulgated without official reports, it 
must be vague and uncertain. Where 
there are a number of subordinate 
courts, from whose decision an appeal 
may be taken to a superior tribunal, 
litigation must be tedious and expen- 
sive, unless the opinions of the court of 
last resort are fully made known. In 
the usual mode of reviewing a case by 
writ of error, a short note of the de- 
cision of the superior court is trans- 
mitted to the judges of the inferior 
court, who are left in the dark as to the 
extent of the doctrines laid down, and 
the reasons upon which they are found- 
ed, and are liable, when similar cases 
again arise, to have their judgments 
overhauled and reversed, to the mani- 
fest inconvenience of suitors. _ This is 
a state of things which ought not to ex- 
ist in an enlightened community. 
Another and no small advantage at- 
tending the publication of judicial de- 
cisions, arises from its effect upon the 
character of the judges themselves, and 
through them, upon the community. 
Their opinions are read and criticised 
in different parts of the United States, 
and compared with the opinions of 
judges in other states. From a know- 
ledge of this fact, they are apt to be- 
come more ambitious and painstaking 
in the discharge of their dutY, and there 
is less danger of hasty or partial adju- 
dications. In doubtful cases, prece- 
dents are more likely to be adhered to; 
and system and certainty, without 
which, law is a snare rather than a 
safeguard, to be preserved. The supe- 
riority of character in the Romans over 
the Greeks, so much remarked by Po- 
lybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
is attributed by Adam Smith, in a great 
measure, to the better constitution of 
their courts of justice, which were com- 
posed of a select number of judges, 
whose deliberations were always made 
public. In the early periods of English 
law, reports were made up by the pro- 
thonotaries, or clerks of the court un- 
der its direction, and published annu- 
ally at the expense of the government. 





From the period of their publication 
they derived the name of Year Books. 
These reports are extant in a regular 
series, from the reign of Edward the 
second to that of Henry the eighth, 
when they began to be complied by 
private hands, who, as Blackstone ob- 
serves, “ sometimes through haste and 
inaccuracy, sometimes through mistake 
and want of skill, have published very 
crude and imperfect (perhaps contra- 
dictory) accounts of one and the same 
determination.” Of one of these re- 
tears (Serjeant Barnadiston,) Lord 
Mansfield gave the following compli- 
mentary account. “ ‘There was not 
one case in the book right, throughout. 
He said it was marvellous, however, to 
those who knew the Serjeant, and his 
manner of taking notes, that he should 
so often stumble on what was right.” 
Another inditer of Reports has found 
an equally partial eulogist in lord chief 
justice Willes: “ Keble, said the learn- 
ed judge, seldom enlightens any thing.” 

The decisions of the supreme courts 
of the United States, and of several of 
the states, are regularly reported by 
professional persuns, appointed for the 
purpose, with fixed salaries, paid by 
the government. It is to be regretted 
that a similar course is not pursued in 
all the states. ‘The profits from the 
mere sale of Reports afford too slight 
and precarious a compensation for the 
labour and talents devoted to the pur- 
pose. ‘The stipend paid to a reporter 
from the public treasury would be tri- 
fling in comparison with the advantages 
the commonwealth would derive from 
the speedy and faithful promulgation 
of the law. 

The first publication of Reported 
Cases in the United States was that of 
Mr. Dallas, in four volumes, which 
contain the adjudications in the differ- 
ent courts of Pennsylvania, from 1754 
to 1806, and those of the supreme 
court of the United States, from its or- 
ganization to the year 1800. His Re- 
ports have always been highly esteem- 
ed, and have had the good fortune to 
receive the approbation of Lord Mans- 
field.* 


* Lord Manstield’s opinion was express- 
ed in the following letter to the late gover- 
nor M‘Kean. 

Sir, Kenwood, Feb. 14, 1791. 

I am not able to write with my own hand, 
and must therefore beg leave to make use 
of another, to acknowledge the honour you 
have done me, by your most obliging and 
elegant letter, and sending Mr. Dallas’s 
Reports. I am not able to read myself, 
but I bave heard them all read with much 
pleasure. They do credit to the court, the 
bar, and the reporter. They show readi- 
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Mr. Dailas was succeeded as report- 
er of the decisions of the supreme court 
of this state by Mr. Binney, whose re- 
ports were continued to the year 1815, 
and are comprised in six volumes, 
which are deservedly considered as 
among the most important accessions 
to legal literature. Besides these, and 
the Reports before us, there have been 

ublished the collections made by 
judge Yeates, principally of cases de- 
cided at Nisi Prius, in four volumes; 


Reports of cases decided in the court of 


admiralty, by Mr. Richard Peters, jun. 
in two volumes; and recently, Reports 
of cases in the circuit court for the 
Pennsylvania district, by the same 
gentleman; Reports of cases in the 
common pleas of the western coun- 
ties, by judge Addison, and Reports 
of cases in the district court, and 
court of common pleas, for the county 
of Philadelphia, by Mr. Peter A. 
Browne, in two volumes. 

The Reports before us comprise the 
decisions in the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, from 1814 to 1816, inclusive, 
following immediately after Mr. Bin- 
ney’s, in point of time. In a modest 
and well written preface, it is said, 
that, 

“ In assuming the laborious and re- 
sponsible duty of giving to the public 
a history of the cases adjudged in the 
highest tribunal of this state, the pre- 
sent reporters are well aware of the 
difficulties which attend it; among 
which they consider as not the least 
the deservedly high character of the 
work they have undertaken to -contin- 
ue. More than four years have now 
elapsed since the publication of Mr. 
Binney’s Jast volume; a period, during 
which, many important adjudications 
have taken place, particularly on points 
springing out of land titles, and com- 
mercial contracts. To obtain a know- 


ledge of these adjudications, an anxious 


wish has been felt and expressed 
throughout the state. To meet that 
wish at as early 2 moment as possible, 
the reporters have used every exertion; 
and they now present a volume upon 
which they would have been gratified 
ness in practice, liberality in principle, 
strong reason, and legal learning; the me- 
thod too, is clear, and the language plain. 
1 undergo the weight of age, and other bo- 
dily infirmities; but blessed be God, my 
mind is still cheerful, and open to that sen- 
sibility, which praise from the praiseworthy 
never fails to give. Laus; laudari a te. 
Accept the thanks of sir, your most obliged 
and obedient bumble servant, 
MANSFIELD. 
To the Hon. Thomas M‘Kean, chief justice 
of the supreme court of Peunsylvania. 








had it been in their power to have be- 
stowed more time and attention. In 
a work thus hastily prepared, many 
imperfections will doubtless appear; 
but in throwing themselves upon the 
candour and liberality of the profes- 
sion, they entertain little fear of being 
denjed that indulgence which their er- 
rors may be found to call for.” 

This is not the place, if the ability 
were possessed, to enter into an exami- 
nation of the legal character of the 
Pennsylvanian judges, or of the deci- 
sions recorded in these volumes. Ina 
work more purely professional, such 
an investigation would be highly profit- 
able. The biography of distinguished 
men who have sate upon the judicial 
bench, if it comprised a critical review 
of their adjudicati-ns, would be a great 
acquisition to.the public as well as to 
the profession, and might usefully em- 
ploy the leisure hours of one of its mem- 
bers. Great models should be held up 
for the imitation of judges as well as 
of all other descriptions of men, and 
the rocks upon which their predecessors 
have split, should be carefully pointed 
out. 

There are many cases of consider- 
able importance and general interest 
in these Reports. We would particu- 
larly mention the case of Dorsey against 
Jackman, at page 42, of the first vo- 
lume, in which it was decided, that “a 
purchaser of real estate cannot recover 
back the purchase money in an action 
for money had and received, in case 
the title proves defective, unless there 
be fraud or warranty.” Ardt against 
Ardt, (vol. I. p. 256,) on the law of 
wills in Pennsylvania, Steinhauer 
against Witman, (vol. I. p.438.) Fos- 
ter against Foust, (vol. Il. p. 11.) Gray 
against Pentland, (vol. II. p. 23.) The 
Commonwealth against Sharpless, (vol. 
II. p. 91.) Ludlow against The Union 
Insurance Company, (vol. II. p. 119.) 
Lewis, Esq. against Smith, (vol. II. p. 
142.) The Commonwealth against Hol- 
loway, (vol. II. p. 305.) and Shoemaker 
against Walker, (vol. IL. p. 554.) in 
which last case it was finally decided, 
that a woman is dowable of trust estate 
in Pennsylvania. 

The literary execution of the work 
is, we think, creditable to the compi- 
lers. The facts of each case are gene- 
rally stated with sufficient conciseness 
and perspicuity, and the marginal no- 
tices convey a pretty full understand- 
ing of the points decided. One of the 
greatest difficulties encountered by re- 
porters is, with respect to the argu- 
ments of counsel. In some books we 
find them given at very unnecessary 


length, and in others, almost entirely 
omitted. ‘The course pursued by Ser- 
geant and Rawle, appears, in most ca- 
ses, judicious. In some we should have 
a me to have had a fuller account 
of the argument. 

We hope the series of these Reports 
may be continued. They ought to be 
published, however, at an earlier pe- 
riod after the decisions are given. If 
the knowledge of what is decided to 
be law, be useful, it cannot be made 
known too soon. Upwards of four 
years have now mo since the last 
reported decision of the supreme court 
of this state; a period of time in which 
much must have been done in that 
court, to which the public and the pro- 
fession are still, in a great measure, 
strangers. The Reports of Durnford 
and East were published originally in 
numbers, shortly after the conclusion 
of each term, a plan from which great 
advantages were derived, and which 
we would recommend to the conside- 
ration of Messrs. Sergeant and Rawle. 


Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, Oct. 30, 1820. 
Youne vs. Harris. 

This was an action of assault. 

Mr. Gurney stated the facts of the 
case :—About 10 at night, on the 18th 
of November last, the plaintiff; a re- 
spectable individual, residing in the 
rules of the King’s Bench, was led by 
his necessities, or by his inclinations, 
to a cook’s shop, on the London road, 
kept by the defendant. Ham, whether 
hot or cold, did not distinctly appear, 
was the object of Mr. Young; and a slice 
was cut by the damsel of the counter, 
for his benefit. Upon the merits of 
the meat, or of a 1l. note, which the 
plaintiff tendered in payment, words 
arose; and the cook, boiling with rage, 
sallied from his back parlour to the aid 
of his hand-maiden. Vowing, by spit 
and dripping pan, revenge, he poked 
the whole Ham into his customer’s face, 
and afterwards beat him with the but- 
end of it: he stuck his fork through the 
plaintiffs pound note, and threatened 
to stick his knife through the plaintiff’s 
person: finally he tore Mr. Young’s 
coat, poured gravy upon his cravat, 
and taxed him as a common utterer of 
forged notes; locked the shop door, 
mentioned the bank, and menaced the 
Old Bailey. A mob collected round 
the window, but Mr. Harris courted 
publicity; a constable came in, but Mr. 
Harris non-suited all mediation; he 
claimed the plaintiff as his peculiar 
prisoner, taken by the valour of his own 
arm, and refused equally to liberate 





him or to surrender him to the charge 
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of the minister of the law. At length 
defendant consented to abate his rage, 
and allowed plaintiff to be conveyed 
to the watch-house. At the watch- 
house he was searched, and five pound 
notes were taken from his pockets, all 
of which, as well as the note originally 
in question, proved to be unobjection- 
able. Foiled in the purchase of the 
defendant’s bacon, and defeated in at- 
tempting even the protection of his 
own, Mr. Young applied to Mr. Harris 
for an apology; the saucy cook refused 
all reparation, and for the damage done 
to his coat and his character, the plain- 
tiff now threw himself upon the justice 
of his country. 

On the part of the defendant, no 
counsel appeared, and Mr. justice Best 
thought Mr. Young entitled to tempe- 
rate damages. 

Verdict for plaintiff. Damages 20/. 





Wrauicur vs. Wizson. 


This was an action on an attorney’s 
bill. 

Mr. Gurvey stated the case: In the 
year 1812, it appeared, a certain sow 
and pigs, belonging to the defendant, 
trespassed upon the premises of some 
litigious th toh and were in conse- 
quence committed to the parish pound. 
It was evening when the offenders were 
taken into custody; next morning the 
proprietor paid the damage and sent 
the gaoler to request their liberation. 
Here, however, a difficulty arose; a 
thief in the night had picked the lock 
of the pound, and purloined the prison- 
ers. jhe defendant, a baker, in Shad- 
well, having ransomed his pigs, insist- 
ed upon receiving them, and applied to 
the plaintiff for advice. An action was 
brought against the pound-keeper, in 
the court of Exchequer. Subsequently, 
upon the opinion of Mr. Tidd, that ac- 
tion was abandoned; b @ the costs, pre 
vious to the abandonment, amounting 
to 111. 7s. 8d. the plaintilf now sought 
to recover. 

Mr. Campsett, for the defendant, 
contended, that when by reason either 
of the incapacity or gross neglect of an 
attorney, the client derived no benefit 
from a suit, there the attorney could 
not recover costs. The case of pigs in 
a pound was not new in a court of jus- 
tice. There was a case in the Year 
books, in which a sow being distrained 
en famille, farrowed in prison; and a 
nice ’ aestion arose, whether the pigs 
were to be considered as prisoners: 
whether in law they were or were not 
pigs at the time of seizure. Eventually 
the court ruled that the pigs were quasi 





pigs at that time. Now, in the present 
case, the attorn:y commenced an action 

inst the pound-keeper; and then 
abandoned the action, because the 
pound-keeper was not liable. The at- 
torney ought to have known that fact 
at first. He charged his client 110. 
7s.: what benefit did he derive from 
the action brought? Did he get his 
pigs? He got nothing; not even a 
squeak for his money. Upon that sin- 
gle ground, the learned counsel would 
contend, the plaintiff was precluded 
from recovering. 

Mr. justice Besr could not sustain 
Mr. Campbell’s proposition. 


Mr, Camppe.t, in that case, had], 


another and a sufficient defence. The 
statute of limitations barred the plain- 
tiff’s claim. 

The evidence in the cause was a cu- 
riosity in its way. A pawnbroker, of 
the name of Sinith, was called to prove 
an acknowledgment within six years; 
and Mrs. Clements, a washerwoman, 
swore that Mr. Smith was unworthy to 
be believed upon oath. The lady was 
put into the box twice, the gentleman 
three times; and they swore comme a 
Venvie un de Uautre. 

Mr. justice Best regretted that pa 
role evidence of an acknowledgment 
within the term was permitted to de- 
feat the statute of limitations. His 
lordship had long considered the re- 
ception of such evidence a trap for 
perjury; and trusted that before long, 
by a modification of the law, written 
acknowledgments alone would be re- 
ceived. In the present case there 
could be little doubt that perjury had 
been committed on both sides, both by 
Smith and Clements. The claim of 
the plaintiff rested solely upon the evi- 
dence of Smith; and it was for the jury 
to decide whether to the evidence of 
such a witness contradicted as it was, 
credit could properly be given. 

The jury, without hesitation, found 
a verdict for defendant. 





Contents of the ‘Journal des Savans,’ 
for August 1820, a whonthly French 
Journal published at Paris. 


Article 1. Is a review, by M. Ray- 
nouard, of “The Poetical works of 
Marie de France, an Anglo-Norman 
post. of the 13th century. By B. de 

oquefort. Paris, 1820. 2 vols. 8vo.” 
—‘“If Marie de France (says the Re- 
viewer) had written enly lays, she 
might no doubt have occupied a respec- 
tabie station among the T'roubadours; 
but she would have been confounded 
with the great mass of authors, of the 





same description, who possessed ta- 
lents equal to her own: the Fables, 
however, of this poetess, have acquired 
her a distinguished rank. Of all the 
languages of southern Europe, we know 
of no one writer of fables who, if the 
epoch in which they were written, 
and the number and merit of her works 
be considered, can at all compete with 
her.” 

Article 2. Is the concluding part 
of “ Considerations on the Nature and 
Causes of the Aurora Borealis, read at 
a public meeting of the four academies, 
on the 27th of April, 1820. by M. 
Biot.” 

The celebrated author of this memoir 
has here given some very interesting 
facts and speculations on the pheno- 
mena of the Aurora Borealis, which 
well deserve attention, and will, we 
are persuaded, be interesting to our 
readers. The observations that have 
been made upon the subject, according 
to M. Biot, lead to the conclusion that 
this meteor consists of clouds, general- 
ly phosphoric, and sufficiently light to 

oat for a long time in the atmosphere 
at considerable heights, and composed 
at least in part of substances liable to 
magnetic attraction: that it is most fre- 
quently seen near the poles, and is 
both less brilliant and more rarely vi- 
sible as the distance from the pole in- 
creases. The source therefore appears 
to be in the north, and its rays seem to 
diverge from a narrow space, situated 
to the north-east of Greenland, and a 
little to the north of Baffin’s bay.— 
* Now,” asks M. Biot, “ what cause 
peculiar to that part of the globe ex- 
tracts from the earth magnetic parti- 
cles, converts them into vapour, and 
raises them into the atmosphere to the 
height at which these meteoric clouds 
appear to be elevated? Here we are 
left without facts to guide us. ‘The 
great workshop at which the meteor is 
formed, is encircled by an inaccessible 
rampart of frost: we have no other re- 
source than to speculate upon proba- 
bilities. If we examine the geological 
constitution of those regions which sur- 
round the furnace of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, we shall perceive that they have 
been for time immemorial, and are still 
the theatre of the most terrible volcan- 
ic eruptions. Volcanoes, in actual 
convulsion, exist in the bosom of the 
ice, in the whole circle of the polar 
zone, in the Alcutian isles, in Iceland 
and Kamschatka. In reading the de- 


tails of these great phenomena, as they 
are described by eye-witnesses, we are 
struck with the number of instances in 
which a «irect analogy may be traced 
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with the northern lights. We are told 
of constant electrical explosions, of 
columns of flame darting into the air, 
of fire balls which, after reaching an 
immense height, burst and scatter their 
contents. What appears especially 
deserving of notice, is the cloud of 
‘volcanic dust,’ which follows an erup- 
tion, and which has been known to fall 
at a distance of two hundred leagues. 
May not, asks M. Biot, these vast vol- 
canoes, which seem to communicate 
with each other under the outer crust 
of the earth, from one end of the globe 
to the other, may they not create cur- 
rents of air of sufficient power to car- 
ry these volcanic ashes to a height 
above that of ordinary clouds? May 
not this dust be subsequently carried 
over land and water to an immense 
distance?” Travellers who have visit- 
ed Iceland, speak of a kind of dry fog, 
known in that country by the name of 
mystur, which follows volcanic erup- 
tions, and which is well ascertained to 
be of a sulphuric and metallic nature.* 
In 1783, the whole of Europe was co- 
vered with a mist, possessing precisely 
the same characteristics; and tt was ob- 
served then, with surprise, that the 
north west winds, which followed its 
first appearance, increased instead of 
dissipating it, as was expected. Now 
it is a remarkable fact, that the first 
appearance of this mist in the south of 
France was on the 17th of June, 1785; 
and it appears that the great volcanic 
eruption in Iceland took place in the 
wake part of that month. “Is it not at 
least probable that this fog was formed 
by the small particles of volcanic dust, 
or perhaps by gaseous emanations, 
which were then carried by northerly 
winds as far as this country, and pro- 
duced, though in a less degree, all the 
effects of the dry mist of Iceland? 
There would then be nothing wanting 
but the phosphoric quality to complete 
the analogy between the features of 
this vapour and those which I have 
pointed out in the metecric clouds of 
the Aurora Borealis. Now it has been 
observed of the dry fog, that it emitted 
at night a very sensible luminous ap- 
pearance, and by a singular coinci- 
dence, all who have of late years paid 
attention to the phenomena of the 
Aurora Borealis, have observed that 
its appearance was always preceded 
by a certain phosphorescence in the 





* ‘The black muddy rain which fell in the 
northern parts of the United States, and in 
Canada ia November, 1819, resembled this 
mist strongly, and is mentioned by M. Biot 
as according with the other facts in support 
of his hypothesis. 





air, and particularly observable near 
the horizon. Do not these circum- 
stances indicate, with some appearance 
of probability, that the substance of the 
Aurora Borealis, which is phosphoric 
and magnetic, and which comes to us 
from those parts of the earth most 
abounding in volcanoes, is no more 
than a collection of the most subtle 
emanations from the northern volca- 
noes? We may conceive that similar 
furnaces may also produce this meteor 
near the southern pole, where the ver- 
tical state of the magnetic power ex- 
ists in the same manner with the same 
defect of electric communication, caus- 
ed by the dryness of the polar atmos- 
phere. We may also understand how 
it happens, that in our hemisphere the 
Aurora Borealis may be seen on the 
same spot, sometimes in the south, but 
more frequently in the north, the elec- 
tric illumination of the clouds which 
compose it, being local and accidental; 
and to conclude, we may comprehend 
why no fixed period is observed in its 
appearances; but I must repeat, these 
last ideas are inductions merely, which 
experience must verify.” 

Article 3. Is a review by M. Rey- 
nouard, of the Spirit of Corneille,” 
&c. by M. le Compte Francois de 
Neufchateau. 

Article 4. Isa review, by M. Dau- 
non, of “ An Historical Essay on the 
School of Alexandria, or a comparative 
view of Grecian literature, from the 
time of Alexander the Great, to that of 
Alexander Severus,” by Jacques Mat- 
ter. Paris, 1820. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The author of this learned memoir 
received the prize of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, for his discussion of the 
question proposed. “ M. Matter,” says 
his reviewer, “ has divided his work in- 
to two parts, each of which makes a 
volume. ‘The first is entitled, Eater- 
nal History of the Alexandrian School; 
and the second, 4 View of the Pro- 
gress of Literature, and the Sciences in 
this school, with a Comparative Sketch 
of their state in the other parts of the 

rrecian dominions.’ The reviewer 

enters into a full examination of the 
subject, and concludes with awarding 
to M. Matter the praise of great re- 
search and ingenuity. 





INTELLIGENCE 
In Science and the Useful Arts. 





[Under the head we shall give in each num- 
ber, the most recent information relating 
to discoveries or proceedings in Science, 
juventions or improvements in the use- 





ful Arts, Rev Patents, &c. whether Ame- 

rican or fore . 

The Austrian Reena published at 
Vienna, has the following remarks on 
the culture of the tea plant in Brazil. 
The information is probably derived 
from one of the naturalists attached to 
the Austrian Embassy. “ Whatever has 
been circulated on the culture of the 
tea plant, by a colony of Chinese, in 
Brazil, on the model of the Swiss that 
have the care of planting vines, is, at 
least, exaggerated. It is true that the 
late minister, the Count de la Barca, 
made such an attempt, by means of a 
dozen Chinese that-he imported from 
Batavia, but the results shewed that 
neither the soil nor the climate were 
eligible for that foreign plant. At pre- 
sent what remains is only an object of 
curjosity, and there is no more chance 
of producing a copious growth, than 
there is of the nutmeg and clove trees, 
which had been tried-before. Recourse 
must, therefore, be again had to China 
and India for teas and spicery, which, 
from being objects of luxury, are now 
become articles of prime necessity.” 

London Monthly Mag. for Nov. 





Dr. Salami, a native of Palermo, but 
resident in London, and member of se- 
veral learned societies, has arrived at 
Rome. He kas examined the various 
boards and institutions of health in 
Italy, and intends to proceed to Con- 
stautinople and fix his abode there for 
some time to make his observations on 
the plague. He is accompanied by Mr. 
Reefe, first Surgeon in the army of the 
United States. —I!b. 

According to the observations of M. 
H. Dutrochet, the height of the meteor 
which projected the meteoric stones at 
Charsonville, in the department of the 
Loire,on the 25d of November, 1810, was 
about 14.724 toises. Mr. Bowditch, 
found that the perpendicular altitude of 
the meteor whick discharged the me- 
teoric stones at Weston,in North Ame- 
rica, on the 14th of December, 1807, 
was 15.360 toises or about 16 miles — 


Ib. 





There is a disease very prevalent in 
Wurtemberg, but little known else- 
where, which is induced by eating 
smoaked sausages, and is most fatal 
every spring, especially in the month of 
April. A pamphiet on this subject by 


Dr. Justinus Keimef, has a peared at 
Tubingen. According to this work, 76 
persons were taken ill from eating 
smoaked sausages in a very short time, 
and in quite different parts of the king- 
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dom; 37 of these died; others dried up 
to mummies carried the poison in them 
for many years. The liver sausages are 
the most dangerous; of 24 persons who 
ate of them, 12 died. It appears, by 
Kemirinsewert’s discoveries, that this 
poison is not prussic acid. It is differ- 
ent from all hitherto known poisons, in- 
asmuch as it leaves the brain and spina! 
marrow unaffected; but suspends the ac- 
tion of the sympathetic or ganglion sys- 
tem in its whole extent. Hence arise very 
remarkableresultsfor physiology. ‘Thus, 
for instance, in a person infected by the 
sausages, not the slightest pulsation of 
the heart was perceived for months to- 
gether; while, notwithstanding this, the 
pulsation of the arteries remained al- 
most regular. This poison appears ac- 
cording to Kermer, to have the most re- 
semblance to the venom of the dipsas 
serpent or to the supposed effects of the 
aqua tofana.—London Lit. Gazette. 





Among the recent English patents, are 
the following. To Mr. John Scheffer, 
of .Church-street, Blackfriars-road, 
Southwark, for the invention of a 
Penogrephic or Writing Instru- 
ment, 

This invention is a reservoir pen, in- 
tended to supply itself with ink, and 
consists of a cylindrical metal case, 
within which the ink is contained in the 
barrel of a goose quill covered with a 
small gut, and stopped tight at one end 
by a cork, while the other end of the 
barrel, nearest to the nib of the pen, is 
perforated with a small hole for the 
purpose of allowing the ink to pass out. 
At the nib-end a plug of metal is fixed 
into the cylinder, having a small chan- 
nel through which the ink passes. In 
this plug is a stop-cock for the purpose 
of preventing the escape of the ink, and 
when a fresh supply to the nib is neces- 
sary, the fourth finger turns the cock 
and opens the passage; but in order to 
force out the ink the thumb presses 
upon a stud in the side of the cylinder, 
which compresses the quill reservoir 
within the cylinder, and discharges the 
ink through the channel of the metal 

lug when the stop-cock is opened. 


he nib is made of a small piece of 
quill slipped between the plug and the 


cylindrical case. 


To Mr. John Smith, of Bermondsey, for 


an Invention of Improvemenis in 


making rms or Axletrees for 
Coaches, Carts, and other wheel Car- 


riages. 


_ The object of this improvement is to 
diminish the friction of the axle against 


the box of the nave, by placing two col- 
lets upon the axle which work against 
the box and lessen the friction by redu- 
cing the surface of actual contact. The 
box of the nave is made as a hollow cyl- 
inder to receive the axle, which axle is 
reduced in its diameter or thickness, 
about half an inch less than the interior 
of the box, except at its extremity, 
which is left as a collet nearly fitting 
the box; at the shoulder also the axle, 
which is left as a collet, bears against 
and nearly fits the box. Thusa groove 
is formed between the axle and box, 
nearly the whole length of the axle, 
which groove remains filled with oil, 
while the wheel is in action. ‘The end 
of the axle may also be made to work 
against a rounded projection at the ent 
of the interior of the box by which the 
lateral friction is reduced. ‘The wheel 
is confined to the axle by a washer 
working against and be'ind the shoul- 
der of the axle, which washer is screw- 
ed to the nave of the wheel, and by that 
means the wheel is prevented from 
coming off. 





«“ We are desirous of calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the ingenious 
invention of a fire alaram, by Mr. J. G. 
Colbert. “This instrument is portable, 
of the size and general appearance of a 
time-piece except that the dial plate 
exhibits a semi-circle marked with the 
degrees from 1 to 180. When the in- 
dex is placed at half a whole degree, or 
more, above the heat of the atmosphere 
at the time, any increase of tempera- 
ture beyond the degree indicated, sets 
the alaram in motion and thus gives no- 
tice of the approaching danger. Hence 
it is obvious that the principle of the 
thermometer has been applied to this 
instrument, which may |» placed in any 
situation, and is sold at prices varying 
from four to thirty guineas according to 
the plainness or elegance of the execu- 
tion. All those who wish to obtain an 
additional security against the danger 
of fire by night may have an opportunity 
of inspecting the contrivance at Mr. 
Ackerman’s Repository of Arts.” 

Repository, Octeber, 1820. 





Barn Von Drais of Manheim (the in- 
ventor of the Velocipede) has invented 
what he calls an Elevatory Telescope, 
by means of which, looking through a 
tube about 1 1-% inch in diameter, and 
3 feet high, in the shape of a stick, you 


grees of the horizon in spite of inter- 
vening obstacles. These telescopes, it 
is affirmed, wili be particularly useful. 
ist: In popular assemblies, though you 


may command, not 2 1-2 but 22 1-2 de- 


stand on level ground, to look over the 
heads of the people, even if they wear 
high hats or head dresses. Qdly. For 
a general to command a much more ex- 
tensive view than by ascending an emi- 
nence. Sdly. On board ships, to see to 
as great a distance over the sea when 
down below, as you could from the mast 
head. 4thly. In houses to be able by 
méans of a tube (which may always be 
turned round) through the roof of the 
house, to have almost the same effect in 
the lower stories as if the eye were 
elevated far above the house.—Ib. 





Digest oF THE LAWS OF THE UNITED 
sTATES.—J. Maxwell will publish, in a few 
days, a Digest of the Laws of the United 
States, in one volume royal octavo. By Ed- 
ward Ingersoll, Esq. 


Sanverson’s Lives.—Just published, and 
for sale at the Office of the Literary Gazette, 
the first volume of Sanderson’s Lives of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
1 vol. Sve. 


For sale, as above, the first and second 
volumes of Orts’ Borra. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several articles intended for this number 
are, from want of room, postponed to the 
next. 

In the next or succeeding number will be 
given notices of Lyman’s Italy, Yamoyden, 
Raymond’s Political Economy, The Fine 
Arts, &c. 
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